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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue youthful Queen VicTorra, accompanied by her faithful 
wedded cavalier Atsert, has left her good castle in “ the island of 
Windsor,” as it is called in the finest of the chivalrous romances, 
and has set forth in quest of adventures. An agreeable uncertainty 
gives interest to the daily narrative of the illustrious lady’s move- 
ments. In Scotland last year, her route was chalked out before- 
hand, and the reports only told us that that had been done which 
everybody §new was to be done: now, the most industrious cu- 
riosity can but little anticipate the next movement of the wanderers 
in their yacht. They dodge a whole fleet of sequacious sightseers 
round about the Isle cf Wight; then they utterly discomfit an ex- 
pectant garrison, shooting past before the sluggards can fire a sa- 
lute ; Plymouth watches for a flying visit in a state of anxious pre- 
paredness; and all the world is agape to see whether or not the 
Queen and her consort really do mean to rush over to France and 
retaliate in kind the visit of Lours Patzirre’s sons. “ Can she go,” 
asks some one, “‘ without leave of Parliament ? ”—“ or of the Privy 
Council ?” asks another. Of course, if she do go, she can go; so 
that constitutional capability will be settled. Nor do we see why 
it should be assumed that the Queen cannot go. ‘The only in- 
stances we remember of British Sovereigns leaving the United 
Kingdom, since James the ‘Second’s flight was construed to be an 
abdication, are Gerorce the Second’s German campaign and 
GeorGeE the Fourth’s coronation-visit to Hanover; both of which 
took place in the recess of Parliament. A trip to Eu is surely not 
equivalent to a retirement to St. Germains; and the most hopeful 
of surviving Jacobites, or the most ambitious of PLANTAGENETS, 
would scarcely build hopes on Queen Vicrorta’s absence in France. 
Let us trust, then, that no war of succession will arise before she 
is once more safe among us! 

There is a contrast in the view which the two countries take of 
the supposed visit. In England, certainly, it is regarded with but 
one feeling, that of pleased curiosity ; a blending of the gossiping 
interest which is generally taken in the movements of royalty and 
its shows, and of satisfaction at an occurrence which promises to 
strengthen the friendly sentiments of the two governments, and to 
prolong the peace in which the two countries repose. Our neigh- 
bours have a more elevated view, comprehending a variety of things 
quite forgotten by matter-of-fact John Bull: they enter a caveat 
against being supposed to be precluded from military activity, for 
they can never lose sight of soldiering ; they discern some “ inte- 
rested motives” in British Ministers, for they cannot conceive a 
young Princess’s amusements to have any but state objects; they 
steel themselves, with an effort complimentary to the strength of 
the charms they repel, against the influence of Vicrorra’s 
“smiles” ; and they call to mind, that soon after Henry the Eighth 
embraced Francis the First on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
British Monarch declared war against France, then involved with 
the Emperor. So that, for all their gallantry, the imaginative 
people suspect that the first of English ladies in the nineteenth 
century has something in common with the British Bluebeard! 
Some of the Paris politicians, indeed, are less penetrating, and 
perceive nothing so insidious in the proposed interchange of friendly 
courtesies, 











It will be seen by our Foreign news, that Louis Putcirre’s 
family have been threatened with wholesale destruction, and by 
means not very unlike that which destroyed the last of their family 
that perished—the running away of horses. A large party of them, 
including the King himself and the son of the Duke of OrzEans, 
were taking the air in a capacious “ char-au-banc,” when the horses 
were frightened by a feu-de-joie prepared by some loyal villagers, 
and the whole coachful were nearly toppled into the water. The 
mischances which threaten the family are assuredly a marvel in 
history: even an idle village-salute almost assumes for them the 
deadly character of the assassin’s infernal machine. 





Italy is disturbed by intestine commotion. In the absence of 
all free public intelligence, which the rigid censorship of its many 





states thoroughly obliterates, it is impossible to tell at once, if at 
all, what is the real importance of the agitation which openly ap- 
pears on the Eastern part of the Papal States; but from the extent 
imputed to the conspiracy, which is supposed to embrace the two 
Sicilies, the Roman territory, Piedmont, and some part of Austrian 
Italy, it should be of more than ordinary danger. Its cause is equally 
obscure: France and “* Young Italy” are both mentioned, probably 
not without reason; but there are causes of revolution in Italy 
always at work, and they seem steadily to increase. We know that 
Tuscany, which, after all the rest of Italy, maintained the placid 
calm and indulgent rule of confident security, became some few 
years back so troublesome in its vigilance that old British residents 
quitted it. A new or strengthened motive must have dictated the 
change. The Governments of Italy are indeed fictions, subsisting 
by “divine right,” foreign support, and the supineness of the 
inhabitants. In Western Europe, the offices of Government are 
regarded as something held for the benefit of the people; in 
Fastern Europe, and especially in Italy, as a species of property, 
held for the profit of the occupants,—an untenable title, which will 
not bear discussion. Hence the censorship ; so rigid, that probably 
if even this number of the Spectator find its way to Italy, it will be 
mutilated, as previous numbers have been. But though dangerous 
paragraphs can be clipped out of papers, opinion cannot be diked 
out: foreigners cannot be quite shut away; Italians cannot be 
quite shut in; history of former greatness cannot be quite ex- 
punged; intelligence of what passes in the West cannot be alto- 
gether withheld; and to the bookish race of ‘ Young Italy” the 
very titles of two recent sovereigns—*“ King of the Fregch” and 
“ King of the Belgians,” excluding the idea of property in the ter- 
ritory—will keep alive the consciousness of the difference between 
their tenure and that of the Princes whom Italians are born blindly 
to obey and support. The theoretical propagandism of France 
also appeals strongly to the critical sympathies of the active though 
silent and covert intelligence of Italy. ‘Thus, though the nation is 
split up like Germany—though it has not, like the other great 
classic land, Greece, (longer lost to civilization and yet younger in 
its regeneration,) vigorous municipal institutions—it is ever mindful 
of its fallen state, and ever at work to recover itself. That the 
Governments know as much, is proved by their increasing but un- 
successful precautions to supress all political motion; and occa- 
sionally these “* émeutes,” however trifling in appearance, occur to 
remind us that the country which is almost a nonentity in contem- 
porary political history, as it has had a great past, so it may have, 
with the Europe which one of its cities once held captive, a greater 
future. 








When a man gets hold of an object which is sensible in itself, 
and which he discusses directly and with honest singleness of pur- 
pose, he is tolerably sure to speak wisely. It is on that principle 
that certain members of the Legislature sometimes astonish the 
world by unexpected eloquence or judgment; and it is on that 
pringiple that Lord Lonponperry has written a very sensible 
letter to Lord Ronen, on the mischief of party-demonstrations in 
Treland. Lord Ropen’s friends contemplate an Anti- Repeal meet- 
ing in Belfast, on the 7th instant; and Lord Lonponperry shows 
him that it can serve no good purpose, though it must exasperate 
existing dissensions, and might risk a disastrous collision. Much 
the same view appears in the Dublin Evening Mail, which regards 
the intended meeting as opposed to the recommendation in the 
Queen’s Speech: and, no doubt, it would be an example to the 
Repealers in defying that Royal injunction. The Irish Protestant 
gentry may feel that they have not done their best to promote sen- 
timents opposite to those which now prevail with the majority of 
their countrymen; they may be conscious that a better use of their 
opportunities must have enabled them to obtain a local influence 
that would have been exceedingly beneficial as antagonizing the 
Repeal spirit; but to set up a violent hostile party feeling—which, 
too, as the will of the minority, only courts violent repression, or am 
invidious support from without—is not the way to supply the defect. 
The resident gentry can now only counteract the agitation by direct 
concessions to it: they may prevent future agitaticns of so dan- 
gerous a kind by more identifying themselves with the people, and 
obtaining an influence over their feelings and understandings,—an 
influence at present almost monopolized by O’Connett and his 
adherents. One step towards such a process seems to have been 
made, in the mitigated fierceness of the opinions entertained by a 
large portion of the Tory party, represented by Lord Lonpon- 
pERRY and the Mail. If there is the change there appears to be, 
it is one «the good effects arising from Sir Rongrt Psget’s advent 
to power. .vvthing will so permanently mark his influence on the 
history of the country, as the contrast between “ Tory” opinions 
before his time and “ Conservative” opinions after it. 





The retrospect of the Parliamentary session has afforded a nine- 
days topic for the daily journalists ; who, of course, regard it from 
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the most different points of view. The degree of unanimity, how- 
ever, as to the sterility of the session is remarkable. The Morning 
Post mourns over the weakness of Ministers, and their concessions 
to “ Liberalism” ; deploring that the measures which they did not 
relinquish were the Canada Wheat Bill and the Customs Bill 
clause permitting the exportation of machinery. The Times reduces 
the uselessness of the session to figures, showing the small propor- 
tion which the results bear to the bustle; and blames the Prime 
Minister for not being happy in his legislation—the new Canada 
Wheat Bill and the new portion of the Irish Arms Bill being cal- 
culated to provoke alarm and opposition. The Standard is on the 
whole discreetly quiet ; but seizes a passage in a Whig paper to 
prove that the charges against Ministers are negatives, and then 
proceeds categorically to argue that all the things which are 
charged as omissions were objectionable to be done—defending 
Ministers from the epithet of ‘ do-nothing” by making out that 
at least they did no harm. The Glode crows over the supineness 
of Ministers, and boasts that in what they really did they were made 
by the Opposition to “ eat dirt.” The Morning Chronicle, absolved 
from immediate anxiety respecting the fate of its party in either 
House, rises for the time above mere factious contest. It now sees 
better than to impute all virtue to the Whig Budget, all mischief 
to its rejection. It perceives that Sir Rosert Peet had real power 
so long as he “ had a plan, and was ready to act upon it”; and 
that he lost power when he no longer had a plan. It finds that the 
fruitless session has shaken confidence not only in the present Go- 
vernment, but in the institutions of the country, which appear to 
be insufficient for the relief of the people. It confesses that “ the 
Liberal Opposition have not acquired the confidence which Sir 
Rosert Pest has lost,” because they acted too much in accordance 
with “the execrable dogma of the bygone days of aristocratic 
faction, that it is the business of an Opposition to propose nothing, 
but find fault with every thing”; whereas those who aspire to 
govern “ must show clearly what it is that they mean to do for the 
country when they have power.” ‘This is something different from 
mere Whiggery ; but will the Chronicle oppose the return of the 
Whigs to power until they do “ show clearly”? There was no 
symptom during the session that the Whigs as a party had any 
thing whatever to propose, except some copy of the exploded Whig 
Budget. Individual Members dealt with great practical evils and 
remedies; but they were not contined to Whigs; and they generally— 
as Lord Asuiey, Lord Howick, and Mr. Cuartes Butter—ex- 
pressed themselves as ready to take remedies from Sir Roperr 
Peex as from any other statesman. In fact, they sought remedies, 
not for the credit of the party that were to be employed as agents, 
but for the sake of the remedies themselves. ‘That is the true 
spirit. 








The Court. 


Winpsor is for a time deprived of its illustrious residents : but before 
their departure it was the scene of more than usual gayety; for on 
Saturday, Prince Albert’s twenty-fourth birthday was celebrated with 
much splendour. Ringing of bells ushered in the morn. A military 
band played for an hour under the windows of the Prince’s chamber 
in the Augusta Tower. The Queen and Prince, accompanied by 
their three children, repaired to the Adelaide Lodge, where they 
breakfasted; the Dutchess of Kent joining them from Frogmore. 
In the evening, the Queen gave an entertainment at Virginia Water. 
Among the guests, were Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Viscountess Canning, Lady Caroline Somers Cocks, Captain Francis 
Seymour; who were on a visit to the Castle, and accompanied the 
Royal pair, between six and seven o’elock, in carriages, to the Fishing 
Temple. The party was also joined by the Dutchess of Kent, the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton, Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sir George Couper, 
Mr. George Edward Anson, Major-General and Lady Isabella Wemyss. 
The weather was propitious; and a crowd of not fewer than 10,000 
persons had collected about the spot, many coming from town to 
see what they could of the féte. ‘The Royal party showed them- 
selves for a time in the balcony of the temple, and were greeted with 
loud cheers. A sumptuous dinner was served in the banqueting-room ; 
a military band stationed in a barge on the lake performing during the 
repast. Prince Albert sat at the Queen’s right hand, the Dutchess of 
Kent next to him; Sir Robert Peel sat next to the Queen on her left. 
After dinner there was a brilliant display of fireworks; the lawn was 
illuminated with lamps hung on the shrubs, their light reflected in the 
many fountains; the three frigates in the water sailed out from the 
cove, lighted up with lamps, and tacked about, discharging vollies of 
rockets; while the battery at Belvidere and the rising grounds around 
the lake blazed with many-coloured devices discharged at frequent 
intervals, The Royal party did not return to the Castle until twenty 
minutes to eleven o'clock. 

{In London, the day was marked by the usual rejoicings—the ringing 
of bells, the display of flags, with illuminations at some of the theatres, 
clubs, and the houses of the Royal tradesmen. ] 

The Regent Espartero arrived at Windsor Castle on Saturday after- 
noon, to visit the Queen. One of her Majesty’s carriages was sent to 
bring his Highness from the Slough station of the Great Western Rail- 
way. Having had an audience of the Queen, at which he was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Aberdeen, the Regent returned to town. 

Sir Robert Peel returned to town on Sunday morning; but did not 
finally leave the Castle until after his hostess had departed on her 
marine excursion. 

The Queen and Prince Albert left Windsor Castle at twenty-five 
minutes before eight o'clock ; and proceeded, with a small suite, in two 
carriages and four, under an escort of the First Life Guards, to the 
Farnborough station of the South-western Railway. 

On Tuesday, the Privee of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the 
Princess Alice, were conveyed to the Palace at Brighton, under the 
care of the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, in a carriage. and four; part of 





the Queen’s suite following in two other carriages and four, The 
infant travellers were welcomed by a royal salute from the battery, the 
pealing of bells, and the shouts of the loyal. 


Monday did not open very auspiciously for the Queen’s excursion, 
for the weather was dull and wet. By the order of her Majesty an 
early special train had been prepared at the Nine Elms station of the 
South-western Railway, to convey the Duke of Weliirgton, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and the Earl of Liverpool, to Southampton. The Duke 
arrived at the station at twenty minutes before six; the Earls a few 
minutes after; but the train was delayed more than an hour in waiting 
for some of the servants whem it was to convey. The Duke filled up 
the interval in examining the carriages, engines, workshops, and other 
notabilia of a railway station. The tardy servants having come, at 
seven o’clock the train set off. 

The Queen’s party arrived at the Farnborough station at a quarter 
past eight, and entered the carriages of a special train. The Royal 
tourists were accompanied by the Honourable Miss Liddell and Vis- 
countess Canning, who have the reputation of being excellent “ sailors,” 
and by Lord Charles Wellesley, Mr. George Anson, and Colonel An- 
son. The train consisted of four carriages, besides one containing 
luggage. Inthe centre was the Royal carriage, lined with silk, and 
tastefully ornamented. The several stations were decorated with flags 
and evergreens; and at all of them, numbers of spectators were assem- 
bled, to catch a rapid glance of the Sovereign and her consort, and 
cheer them as they passed. ‘he drizzling rain did not deter thousands 
from collecting at the Southampton terminus. Fusiliers and Hussars 
had been brought from Winchester and Portsmouth to perform the 
requisite ceremonial of honour, a band of Marines from Portsmouth, 
and Artillerymen from Marchwood ; so that there was all the desir- 
able harmony and cannonading to augment the noise created by 
bells and cheers. Several railway authorities were at hand to receive 
the Queen; who was handed to her carriage by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, stationed at the terminus with his two fellow Ministers. When 
the cortége arrived at tke bar that crosses High Street, it was met 
by the Mayor, who delivered addresses to the Queen and Prince, and 
with the corporation and clergy of the place escorted the carriages in 
procession to the pier. Here the municipal authorities had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their loyal gallantry — 

“From some cause, the Royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, had not been 
brought close to the pier by the time the Royal party arrived, and it became 
necessary for her Majesty to go into the barge, to be pulled two or three boats- 
length to get to the yacht; and the scarlet baize spread over the stage, in- 
tended to be run on to the yacht when alongside, was taken off to cover the 
pier-steps. That, however, left the stage so wet and dirty, especially as it was 
raining at the time, that the Earl of Haddington exclaimed, ‘ We must get 
some covering for the stage!’—which was being used between the Queen’s 
carriage and the steps. Nothing could be obtained; and her Majesty waiting 
to alight, the members of the Corporation, like so many Raleighs, stripped off 
their robes of office in a moment, from which those of the Mayor and Alder- 
men were selected, (they being scarlet,) and the pathway was covered for the 
Sovereign’s use; 80 that Queen Victoria, like Queen Elizabeth, walked com- 
fortably and dry-footed to her barge. Her Majesty appeared much gratified 
by this spontaneous act of attention, and was pleased to step so as to avoid the 
velvet collars of the robes of office. The Queen having embarked, the Corpora- 
tion went on board the Ariadne steam-ship; from which the Mayor was soon 
summoned to an interview with Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, who had been 
especially sent by the Queen to express to the Mayor, and through him to the 
Council, &c., her great satisfaction with her reception, and with all the 
arrangements; and this was conveyed by Sir Charles in the most marked 
manter.” 

In its progress down the Southampton water, the Royal yacht was 
accomparied by the Lightning, Fearless, Cyclops, and Prometheus, 
Government steamers; Lord Orkney’s yacht, and a host of private 
vessels ; and occasionally the speed of the chief vessel was slackened, to 
enable the others to keep up withit. The Royal yacht was saluted 
in its passage by several war-ships und batteries; and, after passing the 
Motherbank, and Spithead, where it rounded the St. Vincent, it landed 
its illustrious passengers at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight; the crews of 
the war-steamers manning the yards. Although there was some swell 
on the water, it was observed that her Majesty betrayed no concern on 
entering the Admiral’s barge. ‘The shipping off Ryde, and the coast in 
the neighbourhood of the pier, were thronged with spectators, vo- 
ciferating a welcome. The Royal party walked along the pier to the 
town, and entering a carriage, proceeded to the residence of Lady 
Harcourt. After remaining with their hostess for a short time, the 
Roya! party returned to dinner on board the yacht, where her Majesty 
and the Prince passed the night. 

On Tuesday, the Queen and the Prince visited Lord Yarborough, on 
board his yacht, and then landed at West Cowes; whence a carriage of 
Earl Delawarr’s conveyed them to Norris Castle, once the residence of 
the Queen when Princess Victoria. Reémbarking, the voyagers, still 
attended by the Government steamers and a numerous fleet of yachts, 
proceeded towards St. Helen’s; which they passed so rapidly that the 
garrison could not get ready their guns to fire a salute. After five 
o'clock, the Victoria and Albert, much a-head of the attendant fleet, 
landed off Weymouth. The Mayor went on board, and Jearned that it 
was not the Queen’s pleasure to land. The yacht remained that night 
in the Portland Roads, and sailed at six o’clock next morning. 

At five o'clock it hove in sight off the Mew-stone, and soon after 
passed the Eastern end of Plymouth Breakwater into the Sound; an- 
choring in Barn Pool. The Earl of Haddington and other Lords of 
the Admiralty, who had arrived overland, went on board, to make ar- 
rangemcnts for the morrow. 

Plymouth and Devonport were, on Thursday, all bustle and delight ; 
the air resounding with repeated salutes, marking the movements of 
the illustrious visiters. At an early hour the Queen landed at Mount 
Edgecumbe, and walked for some time in the groves of that beautiful 
place. Meanwhile, Prince Albert, attended by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty and the Naval authories of the station, went in a barge to visit 
the Dockyard and Victualling-office. On his return, the Queen held a 
levee on board the V:ctoria and Albert; which was attended by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, and the other Ministers at 
Plymouth, by Admiral Sir Samuel Pym, Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard, and other officers of the station, the officers of the shipping in 
the Sound, with the Captain of the Neapolitan frigate Regina, and by 
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the municipal authorities of Plymouth and Devonport. Addresses from 
both Corporations were presented to the Queen and Prince, through 
Lord Aberdeen. One address to Prince Albert accompanied a box of 
marble of the Breakwater, containing the patent of the appointment 
which he had accepted as Lord High Steward of Plymouth, in the room 
of the Duke of Sussex. At three o’clock the Queen landed at the 
Dockyard, and proceeded in an open carriage and four through the 
principal streets of Devonport, Stonehouse, and Plymouth; reémbark- 
ing at Devonport. The carriage was guarded by a numerous escort of 
troops, and by the Corporations of the two towns; the streets being 
crowded. After reposing for a short time in the yacht, the party went 
to view the Breakwater. At night the whole place was illuminated ; 
the column on Mount Wise, turned to a pillar of fire, and a large bonfire 
on the Hoe, being conspicuous objects; and at nine o’clock all the 
war-ships in the Sound manned their yards, each man holding a blue- 
light in his hand. The yacht still remained at Plymouth on Thurs- 
day night; Falmouth being the next place to visit, and then France. 

A gentleman on board the Victoria and Albert says that the Queen 
has been quite free from sea-sickness ; but Prince Albert had a touch 
of it during a breeze on Tuesday— 

“It is most gratifying to observe the great urbanity and kindness mani- 
fested by the Queen and her illustrious consort to every one of the crew with 
which the Royal yacht is so efficiently manned. Her Majesty and the Prince, 
in pacing the decks arm-in-arm, enter into conversation with the sailors on the 
subject of naval tactics, making various inquiries connected with various mat- 
ters concerning the discipline of the vessel. We have some most powerful 
telescopes on board, which are the source of great amusement to the Queen 
and his Royal Highness. Her Majesty’s health is exceedingly good. The 
Queen and the Prince rise early, breakfast between eight and nine o’clock, 

artake of luncheon about two two o'clock, and dine about the usual hour. 
he Sovereign generally retires to rest between ten and eleven o’clock.” 


The King of Hanover had select dinner-parties at Kew on Friday 
and Sunday night; the Dutchess of Gloucester continuing to be his 
Majesty’s guest. On Saturday afternoon, he received a visit from the 
Princess Sophia. On Monday, his Majesty and the Dutchess came to 
their respective residences in town. Having been visited by Prince 
Lieven, and the Baron de Neialley, on Tuesday, his Majesty returned 
to Kew. He was rejoined in the evening by the Dutchess of Glouces- 
ter; whom a select party was invited to meet on Tuesday, and again 
on Wednesday. 

The Dutchess of Kent left Frogmore Lodge on Tuesday ; and, travel- 
ling from Watford by the Birmingham Railway, went to Whitley Court, 
on a visit tothe Queen Dowager. 

Prince George, attended by Captain Macdonnell, left his residence in 
St. James’s Palace on Sunday morning, and went to St. Katherine’s 
Docks, where his Royal Highness embarked for the Continent; intend- 
ing to proceed to Rompenheim, to join the Duke and Dutchess of 
Cambridge. The Prince arrived at Antwerp on Monday, after a fa- 
vourable passage. 





The Metropolis. 


A special Court of Common Council was held yesterday, to consider 
an address of ome to General Espartero. Mr. Deputy Peacock 
eulogized the character of the General; and said, in answer to those 
who charged him with having feathered his nest, that independently of 
his wife’s fortune the General did not possess 500/. a year. He con- 
cluded by moving resolutions expressing surrow at the Regent’s forced 
retirement from the government of Spain, as that country, under his 
patriotic guidance, was making rapid strides in healthful internal 
policy ; sympathy with the Regent in the frustration of his wise and 
philanthropic plans; and hope of his speedy recal. Sir Peter Laurie 
opposed the address. As to Espartero’s having only 500/. a year, he 
knew that he had taken a house in the Regent’s Park worth 1,000/. a 
year. He censured the General’s conduct, and especially his leaving 
Spain without firing a shot. He maintained that the Court, as a body 
had no right to interfere; and he moved “the previous question.” 
After a very long discussion, in which some of the speakers professed 
to be convinced in favour of the original motion by Sir Peter’s argu- 
ments against it, the amendment was rejected by a large majority ; 
and the original motion was affirmed; the address to be translated into 
Spanish, and presented by the Lord Mayor. His Lordship intends to 
give an entertainment to the General, as the occasion of presenting the 
address. 


Father Mathew has administered the pledge of total abstinence at 
Bermondsey, Hackney, Rosemary Lane, Somers Town, Bunhill Fields, 
and Chelsea, At Bermondsey, on Saturday, one of those who took 
the pledge was a gentleman who described himself as a nephew of 
Robert Burns the poet. 

The sixteenth anniversary meeting of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Orphan Asylum, was held at the London Tavern on Monday; the 
Reverend Edward Boyle iu the chair. ‘The sums of 531/. subscribed at 
the annual dinner, 50/. given by the East India Company, apd 1001. 
given by the Trinity House, were acknowledged. The buildfhg of a 
new wing to the building in Bow Road had cust 700l. ; and there was 
a complaint that the pilots had not subscribed in such numbers as usual. 
Four girls were elected out of a list of ten candidates, and six boys out 
of a list of thirty-five. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Tailors Benevolent Insti- 
tution was held on Monday, at Freemason’s Tavern; Mr. T. Harrison 
in the chair. Five additional pensioners were admitted, making the 
present number forty-one, The funds were reported to be in a satis- 
factory condition; and it was stated, that for building the recently-con- 
secrated chapel attached to the Asylum at Haverstock Hill, Mr. Stultz 
had contributed ¥,666/. 

On Saturday and Tuesday, various evolutions of siege and defence 
were exercised at Chatham ; the troops engaged being the Fifty-eighth 
Regiment, the Seventy-fifth, the Provisional Battalion, and the Royal 
Engiveer establishment. A reporter says, that it would take a Napier 
to do justice to the occurrences of the field; and the want of so able an 
historian is perhaps the reason why the details of the skam-adventurous 
scene are so very uninteresting. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Barnard Gregory, the 





proprietor of the Satirist, withdrew the plea of “ Not Guilty,” and 
pleaded “ Guilty ” toa charge of false and malicious libels on the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Brunswick, and Mr, Vallance, the Duke’s solicitor, 
who had been accused iu the Satirist of forgery. Sentence, at the defen- 
dant’s request, was deferred till the next session of the Court. 

The Stingo Brewery, at the Paddington end of the New Road, was 
nearly destroyed by fire early yesterday morning. The flames were 
discovered by a Policeman before one o’clock ; in an hour and a half, 
in spite of the Fire Brigade’s best exertions, the engine-house and a 
building above it, fifty feet in height, the cooling-house, aud a quantity 
of malt, were destroyed. At the height of the danger, the inmates of 
the Queen’s Lying-in-Hospital, which adjoined the brewery, were ina 
state of great alarm. By three o’clock, however, the fire was mastered 
without having spread any further. 


Our paper last week on “ London Fires, in 1666 and 1843,” has in- 
duced a correspondent to send us a few more authentic parciculars re- 
specting the composition of the London Fire Brigade. It appears that 
the number of the Freemen is greater than we stated; the Senior Fire- 
men having been omitted in our account. 

“ The Brigade is at present composed of — 

1 Superintendent, 
4 Foremen, 


a 11 Engineers, 
P oe 8 Sub. Engineers, 
pay: 32 Senior Firemen, 


34 Junior Firemen. 


90 in all. 
4 Extra Firemen, employed and pai’ only 
when required. 

“It is very seldom that any of the Firemen are employed to work the 
engines: they are used for attaching and directing the hose, &c. The engines 
are worked by the bystanders; of whom upwards of 500 have been employed 
at a single fire, and paid 1s, for the first and 6d. for each succeeding hour, be- 
sides refreshments.”* 





The Wrobtinces. 

Rebecea has sustained a defeat in Haverfordwest. The Magistrates 
received information, on the evening of Thursday last week, that the 
rioters intended to attack Prendergast gate, near the town. The 
Mayor, the Reverend Thomas Mariio, Mr. J. Griffiths, and Mr. William 
Owen, made arrangements for defending the gate in person, with a body 
of twenty-five special constables; detachments of cavalry and marines 
being in the neighbourhood as a reserve in case of need. 

“Very soon after their arrival at the gate,” says a correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, “ Rebecca and her Daughters, consisting of about two 
hundred horse and foot, made their appearance ; when the special constables, 
about twenty-five in number, assisted by several respectable townsmen, most 
valiantly attacked Rebecca, who was mounted upon a charger, and carried a 
double-barrelled percussion gun, loaded with ball-cartridge, when in the scuffle 
one of the barrels went off, and lodged the contents in the loins of the horse, 
and the constable (Williams) succeeded in securing the gun. The second 
barrel was loaded with ball. Rebecca, finding herself disarmed, gallopped off ; 
the horse, however, fell dead at the distance of one hundred yards. Un- 
fortunately, in the darkness of the night, the rider escaped. In the mean 
time, a fierce contest took place between the constables and the rioters ; when 
two of the latter were captured. Their faces were blackened, and they were 
otherwise disguised. Finding themselves vigorously attacked by the con- 
stabulary force, the rioters fled in all directions.” 

The two captives proved to be Joshua Walters and David Vaughan, 
both aged twenty, and both farm-labourers. 

“On investigation before the Magistrates, it appeared that the prisoner 
Walters had been seen with a gun in his hand, but which he contrived to pass 
away before his capture; and on examining his person blank-cartridges were 
found in his pocket. It was also proved, that as the rioters passed a black- 
smith’s shop, on the way to the gate, they forciby entered it, and stole several 
sledge-hammers and other deadly weapons. A farmer from the neighbourhood 
of Little Newarth gave evidence as to the very general dissatisfaction of the 
farmers and others with regard to the tolls; alleging their heavy and unequal 
pressure. This man seemed well acquainted with many of the individuals who 
are under the guidance of Rebecca; and on being very closely examined, he 
very reluctantly admitted that he knew the owner of the horse which had been 
shot—a very fine horse, four years old; but refused to give the name, even if 
100/. were offered.” 

The two prisoners were committed for trial as rioters. 

The Times reporter relates an outrage connected with the Rebecca 
riots, which, more than almost any thing that has occurred, shows the 
extent of the bad feeling against the law— 

“T wrote to you the other day that Glangwilly-gate, within one mile and a 
half of the town of Carmarthen, was destroyed on Friday morning, immediately 
after the soldiers left it. ‘The gatekeeper, David Joshua, was enabled to iden- 
tify four of the Rebeccaites. The gatekeeper is a bookbinder by trade, and 
carries on his business in a small way in a cottage close to the gate. Fearful 
of his personal safety since giving the information he has done to the Magis- 
trates, he took a room in the centre of the town of Carmarthen, thinking he 
should be there safe; and on Saturday proceeded to remove his goods thither in 
acart. On arriving in the town, it was soon discovered who he was: he was 
surrounded by a mob of people; and in broad day, in the middle of the town, 
his furniture was thrown out of hiseart, and every article of it broken in 
pieces. ‘Che mob then dispersed, before any interference of either civil or 
military force took place.” 

A great meeting on grievances was held on Mynydd Selen on Fri- 
day; composed principally of working colliers, farmers, and coal- 
dealers (persons who often coojoin the business of coal-dealing and 
farming )— 

“ 'The place,” says the Welshman, “ forms a division of a mountainous dis- 
trict, the population of which is for the most part employed in or connected 
with the collieries; it is situated about twelve miles from Carmarthen, 
end six.from Llanclly. We were on the spot at an early hour, and saw, 
not without interest, dark groups of swarthy collierg in the distance. Some 
were observed on the heights descending the mountain, while others were 
slowly making their way upwards with bended form and outstretched step. 
But these broken masses of human beings, occupying such different positions, 
were all seen directing their foo!steps to Mynydd Selen, as to a common 
centre. Nothing could be more picturesque than the spectacle thus presented 
to the eye of an observer.” 

Several gentlemen were present, and Mr.. William Chambers junior 
was called to the chair. Mr. Hugh Williams, who seems.to be a bar- 
rister, as he is called a “ learned gentleman,” advised the meeting 
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to put no implicit trust either in Whigs or Tories: the former had 
proved but feeble, if not false friends, while the latter had been looked 
upon as the hereditary enemies of popular rights. He did not care 
who was in office. What the country wanted was good government— 
a paternal government—a government powerful enough to protect the 
people from petty tyranny, such as had driven the hitherto peaceful 
population of South Wales into a state of incipient insurrection against 
the turnpike jobbers, the county “ crabs,” and the Poor-law officers. 
He read a petition, thus abridged by the Welshman— 

“The turnpike-gates grievance is set out in the petition, with specific 
statement and detailed explanation; and it prays that a consolidation of the 
several trusts be effected. ‘Then the Poor-law’s operation is described, accord- 
ing to the view the opponents of that measure adopt. The operation of the 
tithe-commutation is described as most onerous, unequal, and unjust. ‘ Never 
in the whole process of legislation was a public measure, promising benefits to 
the community, more deceptive and insidious.’ The next point adverted to in 
the petition is ‘the present distressed state of the country,’ in connexion with 
the ‘increased amount of the county stock.’ Magisterial costs and fines fall in, 
most justly too, for a share of censure. Rent follows: the adoption is prayed 
for of such measures as may at the same time render the condition of the land- 
lord and the cultivator easier. The petition concludes in the following terms : 
* That the petitioners most humbly and earnestly implore her Majesty to exer- 
cise the august prerogative for the benefit of the country, and thereby to dissolve 
the present and to convoke a new Parliament, with directions to consider the 
various grievances of the country and as to ameliorating the same; and also to 
devise measures to restore the commercial prosperity of the country generally, 
whereby the demand may be commensurate to the supply,—a course which 
would conduce to the prosperity of the whole country, and your petitioners 
among the number. Your Majesty’s petitioners earnestly entreat your 
Majesty to listen graciously to their humble complaints; and they beg to 
tender to your Majesty their humble assurances of their loyalty and fidelity to 
your Majesty’s sacred person and to the constitution.’ ” 

Some opposition was made to this petition by Mr. Rees, a Magistrate, 
partly on the ground that it was not in Welsh. It was read in Welsh; 
and was vigorously supported by a farmer, who spoke in his native 
tongue, and is described as electrifying his auditors by his eloquence. 
Ultimately, the petition was carried with only two dissentients. 

A large meeting was held at Pontardawe, some miles from Swansea, 
on Morday ; about 1,500 or 2,000 people being present, chicfly farmers 
and colliers. One of thespeakers alluded to unpopularity which he had 
formerly incurred for opposing the Reform Bill; but he now pointed to 
the New Poor-law as a consequence of that measure. Divers resolu- 
tions were carried, among them one of thanks to the 7imes : and finally, 
on the motion of the Reverend W. Thomas, a petition to the Queen 
was adopted, setting forth the loyalty of the petitioners ; imputing the 
distress under which they laboured principally to protecting-duties, 
which impede the free interchange of the commodities of different 
countries ; construing the course of legislation last session into a decla- 
ration by Parliament that it was “inadequate to meet the circumstances 
of the country”; and praying the Queen to “dismiss the present and 
summon a new Parliament, to consider the best means of restoring the 
country to its former state of prosperity.” 


A meeting of rate-payers was held at Westbromwich on Monday, 
convened by the overseers on a highly respectable requisition, to con- 
sider the best plan of removing their burdens. Resolutions were passed. 
declaring the willingness of the rate-payers to support the poor, but not 
the new County Police force. During the proceedings, a Mr. Powell 
said that he would not again pay the poor-rate while it was conjoined 
with the rate for the maintenance of the Police; and though he would 
not propose any resolution to that effect, he held up his hand in token 
of his sincerity : at the same instant every hand in the meeting was 
held up, with loud cheering. 

Lord Western has written a long letter,’ dated Felix Hall, 23d 
August 1843, to Mr. Richard Spooner, Chairman of the late meeting of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce; expressing the writer's con- 
currence in the opinion of that body, that the Currency Act of 1819 is 
“the source of all the calamities which at different periods have pre- 
vailed during the last twenty-five years.” 


The monthly circular of Messrs. Ferguson and Taylor, the Man- 
chester brokers, gives an encouraging report of trade in that quarter— 

“ The trade of this district, since the date of our last repcrt, (July 29,) has 
been characterized by considerable activity, and an improvement in prices. 
The demand, however, has been principally for export; the home consump- 
tion, we regret to state, not having exhibited any thing like a correspondent 
progress. ‘The fine weather and harvest prospects, not only in this country 
but on the European Continent and in America, have no doubt contributed 
largely to encourage the improvement visible here; and, agreeably with the 
expectation which we expressed in the concluding paragraph of our circular 
aforesaid, speculation has been largely entered into in the raw material, and 
the cotton-market has been forced up correspondently. Although we ventured 
to calculate that the capitalist, owing to the cheapness of money, would invest 
in cotton as soon as the goods-market should evince positive improvement, we 
had then and have still our doubts (now that we see our anticipations realized) 
of the safety of the speculation. At this late period of the year, with an ex- 
cess of 313,600 bags on hand, over and above the amount held in stock in 
August 1842, and with the prospects of a most abundant crop being gathered 
in this fall, we think the sudden rise which has been effected cannot be main- 
tained. The low value of the raw material has latterly enabled the spinners 
and manufacturers to produce at the depreciated prices of last year, with an 
encouraging margin of profit: and these low prices have no doubt led to that 
increased demand for manufactured goods from the Continent, &c. which has 
taken place during the past half-year. ‘To encourage production, at least the 
present amount of interest on capital invested is necessary to the manufac- 
turers; and this is only to be had by a correspondent rise in goods: were this 
effected, we fear two evils would arise from from it, namely, first, the impos- 
sibility of giving to the workpeople a better scale of wages, so much needed; 
and secondly, a limitation of demand, which, we apprehend, would follow a 
considerable rise in the cost of yarns and goods. y * sj 

“‘ The present improved state of manufactures is finding employment for our 
population, and that too, happily, at a time when quietness in these districts is 
£0 essentially necessary to orderly government. The inequality of prices paid 


by manufacturers led to a suspension of production, and operatives’ ‘ turn- 
out’ in the populous neighbourhood of Ashton-under-Lyne, &c. The work- 
men confining their demands within reasonable bounds, and asking only for 
an uniform scale, in order to prevent the recurrence of the pretext which 
has been so often used for reducing the value of labour to the lowest standard, 
which some individual manufacturer might have succeeded in establishing, the 
ground of dispute was capable of early arrangement; and by a judicious con- 





cession, the recurrence of the events of which the ‘strike’ just concluded 
was the anniversary, has been avoided. Although our home trade, from a 
variety of causes, yet remains dull and stagnant, yet we think the prospects of 
the country are improving, and we still calculate that the trade of this dis- 
trict is in course of gradual revival. If the connexion between this country 
and the United States approximates to its former extent and activity—a con- 
summation which by many well-informed parties is expected—that return to 
rosperity, which we have marked with satisfaction, will be speedily acce- 
erated.” 


At Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, John Anderson was charged with 
receiving seven 100/. Bank of England notes, knowing them to have 
been stolen. The notes formed part ofa sum lost by Mr. John Marquis 
during the Preston Guild, in September !ast. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Marquis was accosted in the streets of Preston by a man and 
a woman, who walked one on each side of him; and that after pushing 
him, they ran away; when he found that he had lost 1,990, among 
which were nine 100/. notes. The prisoner was a keeper of two bro- 
thels in Liverpool; and last autumn he became acquainted with a Mr. 
Jennings, who was a clerk in the Branch Bank of England. This Mr. 
Jennings had recently been married; but he kept up an intimacy with 
one Harriet Bentley, in whose company he went to Anderson’s house. 
While there, Jennings found a gold watch ; which he took away, telling 
Bentley that he would restore it if claimed, or advertise it. It was 
claimed, through Anderson ; and Jennings was obliged to pay 2/. through 
Anderson to “ arrange it” with the owner. In the conversations on 
the subject, Anderson learned that his new acquaintance was a clerk in 
the Bank, and proposed to him a maneuvre which would be mutually 
serviceable—to exchange a 100I. note. Jennings agreed, and actually 
did substitute the 100/. for one in the Bank, which he gave to Jennings, 
receiving 7/. 10s. for his trouble. In a similar way, and on the same 
terms, he disposed of six other 100/. notes, and was told that they were 
part of the Preston Guild robbery. Subsequently he changed two 501, 
notes, for which Jennings gave him a breast-pin; and at length a 
1,000/. note was given to him to change, being part of 3,000/. stolen from 
a gentleman in a London omnibus as he left a bank. Jennings depo- 
sited this note as security for a loan of 20/.; the note being traced, it 
led to his detection; and in the agony of alarm and contrition, he dis- 
closed every thing that he knew before the Liverpool Magistrate. The 
defence of Anderson’s counsel consisted in an attempt to throw dis- 
credit on the evidence; but it was too strong: he was found “ Guilty,” 
and sentenced to be transported for fourteen years. 

At the same Assizes, on Friday, John Huime was convicted of the 
murder of ‘Thomas Garland, at Ashton-under-Lyne, ian October 1840. 
In the autumn of that year, there was a strike among the sawyers ; and 
the fresh workmen, engaged by the master-sawyers, were frequently 
attacked by those who had turned out. Garland was one of a party of 
five who were on their way to Manchester, and were attacked by a more 
numerous party ; and Hulme struck Garland after he was down, with a 
heavy piece of iron. The wounded man afterwards died. Some time 
after, in 1841, Hulme met Beswick, a pauper, at Hyde, and told him he 
was not afraid of any but one Heaton, a sawyer, who had left the 
turn-out, and who had seen him strike Garland. Hulme subsequently 
went to America; but, probably thinking that the matter had blown 
over, he returned, was detected, and arrested ; and at the trial Heaton 
appeared as a witness. Hulme was sentenced to transportation for life. 

Higginson, convicted at Stafford Assizes of murdering his own child, 
was executed on Saturday. He was a widower, in poor circumstances ; 
and gained his bread by working as a farm-labourer. He had a 
little boy five years old, whom he put out to nurse at Is. 6d. a week. 
The nurse insisted on the child's being removed in April, as the allow- 
ance was not paid up: Higginson took away the boy; and he has con- 
fessed that he actually buried his child alive, in Bishop’s Wood; where 
the body was afterwards found, with a bandage tied over the mouth 
and eyes. A large concourse witnessed the execution; but there was 
no disturbance, 

Two murderous assaults, both the result of insanity, have taken place 
in the country. One was fatal. On Tuesday, Mr. Lester, a Rochester 
butcher, found in Cobham Park, near Gravesend, the dead body of a 
gentleman, and near it a large knife, covered with blood. The body 
was carried to the Ship inn at Cobham; and it proved to be that of 
Mr. Charles Dadd, who had once been a chemist at Rochester, but 
more recently the manufacturer of an improved oil for artists, in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East. Mr, Dadd had been accompanied by his 
son Richard, a promising artist, twenty-four years of age; whose mind 
had been upset by too arduous study and a stroke of the sun in Italy; 
and the father was conveying him into Kent, under medical advice, for 
change of scene. On Monday evening they were at the Ship, and the 
young man was observed to be very sullen. They went out for a walk, 
at half-past nine o’clock; and the son has not since been seen. A 
Coroner’s Jury, in the absence of direct proof as to the person that struck 
the fatal blow, have returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder, against some 
person or persons unknown.” 

E:.!v on Saturday morning, a youth, much jaded in appearance, 
surr. .. ‘ered himself as a murderer, toa Policeman at Derby. He said 
that |. s name was Joseph Growcock; he had kept a school at Leicester 
for al.,ut nine months; he decamped under a charge of stealing books, 
and went to live with his father, a pensioner on the East India Com- 
pany, at Nottingham: he often had a fiendish desire to murder some 
one, and had made many fruitless attempts to decoy little children for 
the purpose: on Friday, as he was on the point of striking a little 
girl with a hammer, her father caie in sight, and Growcock ran away : 
meeting with some boys and girls nutting, he persuaded a girl named 
Allwood, sixteen years of age, to accompany him to Derby,—telling her 
that he was overlooker in a mill there, and he would secure her good 
wages: about an hour after midnight,’ they were in a secluded lane; 
and the gir], being very fatigued, went to sleep: Growcock seized the 
occasion; stuffed a stocking into her mouth, and struck her again 
and again with the hammer, until the head of it came off, and then 
with his fist; leaving her as if dead. Growcock was detained; while 
the girl was sought, found to be living, and carried to the infirmary. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess De Grey, with their suite, 
sailed from Kingstown on Friday evening, on their way to London. 
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The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday. The first business was brought forward by Mr. Thomas 
Steele ; namely, a motion respecting the statue of Mr. O'Connell for the 
new Conciliation Hall, to be made by Mr. Hogan. With his usual 
oratory, Mr. Steele blended not a bad story of an Irish bull; looking, 
however, very likea Joe Miller— 

A guestion arose in the Committee as to whether the design should repre- 
sent O'Connell presiding over the assemblage at Tara Hill—an assemblage 
such as had never before been seen since the creation of the world—or in the 

osition of delivering his speech of fiery defiance to the threat of the Saxon at 
Mallow. The latter was decided on; and the moment was to be that at which 
he uttered these words of defiance—*‘ They may trample on me; but if they 
do, it shall be not upon the living man but on my corpse.” (Loud cheering, 

and cries of “ Bravo!”) These words, which had decided the destiny of Ire- 
land, had been uttered in reply to the Saxon threat of those impudent and 
bloodthirsty puppies Pecl and Wellington. That old dotard—that bloody 
old Irish- Indian Sepoy—would, if he dared, revive in his native country those 
acenes of horror which he had perpetrated in India. (Cheers.) But England 
had not dared to put her threat into execution. Sir Robert Peel talked about 
a year ago of prescribing as state physician for the country. This reminded 
him of a farrier in the county of Clare, who sent in his bill to a gentleman 
“for curing his horse until he died—16s.” If the present Ministry and the 
— system of Government went on much longer, Sir Robert Peel would 

ave to send in his bill to the Queen “ for curing her Majesty’s empire until it 
died.” (Cheers and laughter.) Mr. Stecle concluded by moving that the 
statue to be erected to the Father of the Country should represent him in the 
position of giving a ficry defiance to the Saxon, and that on the pedestal be in- 
scribed the words already quoted. ( Cheers.) 

The motion was carried unanimonsly. Mr. O'Connell afterwards 
entered, and made the amende honorable to a gentleman of the press. 
At the previous meeting Mr. O'Connell had adverted to the report in 
the Times of the Tara meeting, which stated that persons had been 
forced to attend the meeting; Mr. O'Connell declaring, in very strong 
language, that it was false, imputing it to party-spirit, and intimating 
that at the next weekly meeting he should personally call the reporter 
to account and move his expulsion from the room. It appears that 
the writer of the controverted account was not in Ireland last week ; 
but on his return he wrote a very temperate letter to the Freeman’s 
Journal, disclaiming the party-spirit imputed; pointing, on the other 
hand, to the intense party-spirit of the Repeal journals; averring that 
he had heard the particular fact mentioned by ardent Repealers as a 
proof of the people’s determination to carry their object ; and appealing 
to several members of the London press in vindication of the impar- 
tiality of the writer’s reports. To this letter Mr. O'Connell, vivd voce, 
replied thus— 

He had read that letter with the greatest attention, and with much pleasure. 
He liked both the tone and temper of it. (“ Hear, hear!” ) Its autbor had as- 
serted himself with the dignity of a gentleman, and without the slighest ill-feeling 
or anything inconsistent with the strictest propriety, while he had convinced 
him (Mr. O'Connell) that he was in the wrong. (“ Hear, hear !”) He had sud- 
denly asserted, that the gentlemen who reported should be totally neutral; 
but if he had reflected for a moment, he would bave remembered that reporters 
act also as private correspondents for newspapers all over the world, and would 
of course have scen that he had totally forgotten one part of their duty. He 
wished, therefore, to observe, that he considered the neutrality of reporters to be 
confined to the reporting of the proceedings of public meetings; and so longas they 
—* those proceedings fairly, they were entitled to every aid and assistance 
which could be afforded them. They were the most useful class of the public 
in perpetuating sentiments which could otherwise be evanescent and perish 
with the voice of the speaker who uttered them. (‘ Hear, hear!”) He had 
only to repegt, that he was in the wrong, and the gentleman to whose letter he 
referred was in theright. ( Cheers.) 

The rent for the week was announced to be 1,380/. 

The meeting was specially adjourned to Tuesday, in order that Mr. 
O'Connell might comment on the Queen’s Speech in proroguing Parlia- 
ment; and accordingly he dilated for two hours on that text. His 
address may be divided into three parts,—an attack on,the Union, with 
no new matter in it; an attack on Ministers, their conduct and appoint- 
ments, made up of stale topics; and a critique on the Speech, also more 
bitter than novel. He took pains to make out that the Speech was not 
really that of the Queen, but only of Ministers; and he pronounced it 
to be “an excess of impudence and stupidity combined.” He repeated 
his conviction, that if the Union were not repealed peaceably, during 
his life, the result would be a sanguinary struggle, and perhaps total 
separation ; and he added, (with something of a bull,) while he lived, 
“the struggle would be conducted legi'imately and constitutionally ; but 
he bequeathed to those who followed him their own course of proceeding.” 
He moved that a committee should be appointed to prepare the draught 
of an address to be laid before the Repeal Association, stating the 
enormous grievances under which the people of Ireland labour, and 
the course they deem it prudent to adopt under the present circum- 
Stances; and detailing the injustice which not only justifies but de- 
mands the continuance of the present agitation. This motion was 
carried. 

An address has been presented to Mr. O'Connell from the ladies of 
Mountmellick, beginning, ‘“‘ May it please your moral and irresistible 
greatness”; stating that they, ‘the daughters, sisters, matrons, and 
wives of countless thousands,” “ prostrate themselves before his irre- 
sistible greatness”; with more of the same kind, which the Dublin 
Evening Mail alludes to as very equivocal and very funny. 

The following passage from the Pilot—who, by the by, has been 
reviving accounts of “ the battle of Tara’ —is a tid-bit in Repeal lite- 
rature. The London Standard had expended some indignant com- 
mentary on the statement of Irish grievances recently made to the Eng- 
lish people by certaiu Irish Members ; and the Pilot is in turn wondrous 
wroth with the Standard. It begins the elegant extract which we quote 
with the words of its London contemporary, thus set forth— 

“*AND THIS FARRAGO OF IMPUDENT MENACE AND 
LOATHSOME HYPOCRISY (the said address of the Irish Members) 1S 
EMPLOYED BY MEN, SOME OF WHOM PRETEND TO DE- 
PRECATE A REPEAL OF THE UNION! AND IT IS AD- 
DRESSED TO THE BRAVE AND HONEST PEOPLE OF ENG- 
LAND. IN THE NAME OF THAT PEOPLE, WE WILL VEN- 
TURE TO ANSWER, ‘WE DEFY YOUR THREATS, AND WE 
DESPISE YOUR HYPOCRISY!’ DO YOUR WORST!’ 

“ Here it is—we give it in capitals, to render it more marked; and if it be 
not stereotyped in every Irish newspaper, these insolent expressions will be 
engraven on every Irish heart. Look at the language of the address—look at 





this Saxon commentary, and then judge what are we to expect from a people 
among whom such an address inspires such a commentary. ‘ Do your worst,’ 
says the Saxon. ' Ay, will we—but that, in Irish, means doing our best. 
Scoundrel Saxon, and organ of Saxons, come on, if you dare! If you assault, 
we'll lick you—if you forbear, we won’t thank you : in either case we’ll triumph 
over you; and, if you persevere in injustice too long, we'll make you a bank- 
rupt!! ‘This is the only answer the Saxon insolence we have recorded above 
deserves from an Irishman, be he Tory, Whig, or Repealer.” 


The Northern Whig publishes a long letter, addressed by the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry to the Earl of Roden, dated 19ih August, depre- 
cating the contemplated Anti-Repeal meeting at Belfast on the 7th of 
this month, as tending to kindle new fires, “‘ when the sole object of our 
beloved and far-famed county of Down should be tranquillity, peace, 
and good order.” With assurances of the greatest friendship and re- 
spect for Lord Roden, the Marquis quotes accounts which he had re- 
ceived from Down; contradicting Lord Roden’s representations of ex- 
citement in that part of the conntry: one reported meeting at Down is 
declared to have been a mere fable. Lord Londonderry proceeds— 

“Now, I beg your Lordship to understand, that I do not transcribe these 
opinions with the presumption of changing your sentiments, which I have no 
doubt are formed in your mature wisdom and judgment; but I state them to 
prove, that if this meeting takes place, a great diversity of opinjon as to its 
prudence and utility will arise among the Conservative Protestant party of 
Ulster. Such division will only be encouragement and triumph to the Fjerals 
and Repealers. ‘he friends of the present Ministry, reposing confidence in 
their views and system, will avoid attending demonstrations without defined 
objects: and I apprehend no proceedings can grow out of the public projected 
meeting, but what will trench upon illegality, or border upon inutility. 

“Tf it issaid that the Protestants want protection, and conceive themselves 
deserted by those who should shield them, I would ask, what guarantee of pro- 
tection would a tumultuous meeting afford, where the leaders of the same prin- 
ciples and cause would probably appear divided as to the measures before them ? 

“ We have bad already experience of a great Northern meeting at Hills- 
borough, in times less menacing than the present; and I would ask again, 
what advantage did it produce? Great party and personal strife and perse- 
cution, upon causes widely remote from Irish politics, in which men joined 
for their immediate objects at the moment.” 

The writer goes on to suggest that the intended meeting would be in- 
consistent with Lord Roden’s “ incomparable letter ” to the Protestants, 
dissuading them from processions on the 12th of July. Ifthe Pro- 
testants need protection, it were better to look to the Army, witha 
Wellington at its head, and to the fact that it must ever be the policy 
of Great Britain to uphold the Irish Protestants, than to trust to “ the 
multitudinous meetings, which can only evaporate in bluster, and end 
in weak if not ridiculous defiance.” In accordance with these views, 
though, as the brother of “ that great statesman who mainly accom- 
plished the measure of the Union,’ Lord Londonderry execrates 
Repeal, he shall feel it his duty to avoid encouraging or aiding any 
thing like public demonstrations of party-feeling. 

Peter Dolan has been committed for trial on the charge of murdering 
Lord Norbury; after a long and private examination at Dublin Head 
Police-office, during which the prisoner was observed often to shed 
tears. 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—Louis Philippe and his family have had a narrow escape 
with their lives.) Oa Monday, the King and Queen, with all the 
members of the Royal Family at Eu—namely, all but the Duke and 
Dutchess of Némours and the Duke of Montpensier—ten in number, 
went out riding in a char-au-bane, a large open carriage, with curtains 
and seats across it, not unlike the pleasure-vans so common in London; 
the carriage being drawn by four spirited horses with two postilions— 

“The party,” says the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing 
from Eu, “ happened, in the course of their drive, to pass through Tréport, a 
small fishing-village situated about two miles from this place; and it happen- 
ing to be the first time the Count of Paris visited that place, the loyal inha- 
bitants considered it their duty to do their future Sovereign especial honour on 
the occasion, and they accordingly saluted his Royal Highness with a feu-de- 
joie. ‘The guns were fired just as the carriage was approaching the neighbour- 
hood of a sluice with two draw-bridges which spans the Brezle, a small river, 
at the mouth of which the village of Tréport is situated. Nothing could be 
more unexpected than the result. Immediately on the cannon being fired, 
the horses plunged and reared ; and coming immediately upon the second wooden 
draw-bridge, their alarm was so greatly increased that they blindly darted for- 
ward. ‘The leaders sprung over the bridge into the water, breaking the chains 
in their course, and dragging the third horse along with them. At this mo- 
ment the danger of the Royal Family was extreme, and it is almost impossible 
to conceive how they escaped. The wheels of the carriage were within two 
inches of the edge of the bridge; and had assistance not been near, and the 
traces providentially cut, the carriage must have followed: fortunately the pos- 
tilion was enabled to acquire some command over the fourth horse, [ by manag- 
ing to turn the pole of the carriage against a post, ] and he did not follow. Had he 
done so, there could be no doubt of the result. Assistance, however, was hap- 
pily at hand, and the whole party were released from their perilous position ; 
not, however, before the traces had been with great difficulty cut, and the 
horses left to their fate. The three horses, of course, fell into the stream be- 
low, and were injured; but both the postilions, I believe, escaped. I need 
hardly say that the alarm of the whole party in such fearful circumstances 
must have been very great. The Queen was much affected, and wept bitterly 
after the danger was over. The King himself acted with great presence of 
mind: he held the young Count of Paris in his arms, and refused to leave the 
carriage till every member of his family was placed in safety on terra firma.” 

“ The sluice where the accident occurred is built up on both sides with brick ; 
so that the whole has precisely the appearance of a canal-lock on a large scale; 
and the banks being perpendicular for a distance of about fifty yards on each 
side of the bridge, it is evident that, had the carriage fallen into the water, a 
very frightful sacrifice of life must have ensued, and the probability is that the 
lives of all would have been sacrificed.” 

The Prince de Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale arrived at Havre on 
Sunday morning at six o’clock ; and were received by the Mayor and 
the local authorities civil and military; who attended them to the 
church of Our Lady, where they were received by the clergy. After 
hearing mass, the Princes repaired to the Frescati to breakfast. 

The Presse, Queen Christina’s organ among the French journals, seizes 
the occasion of the young Princes’ sudden return from England, to make 
mischief— 

“ The sudden departure of the Prince of Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale 
has been the subject of numerous commentaries. The fact is, that no one ex- 
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pected to see them retake so soon the route to France. It is generally thought 
that the reception of Espartero displeased them, avd they dreaded the pos- 
sibility of meeting the Spanish Regent in the English Quceen’s Palace. We 
are ignorant if such be the real motive of the Princes’ sudden departure; but 
we prefer seeing them in France, to have them accept from England an hos- 
pitality which is given with such eclat to our enemies.” 

Awong the guests invited to meet Queen Victoria at Eu, besides the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, who are staying there, are said to be 
Lora Cowley, British Ambassador at Paris, M. Guizot, and Queen 
Christina! 

The Paris journals have been occupied in discussing the reports 
of Queen Victoria’s intended vist to Louis Philippe, at Eu, Some 
specimens of the different views will entertain the English reader, 

Journal des Pébats (Ministerial) —* Trusting the news of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to the King of the French, announced in tlit,7'%imes, may be confirmed, 
we shall continue ourselves to the expression of our sincere desire that so noble a 
spectacle may be given to Europe. We can truly affirm that the immense 
majority of the French nation would associate themselves in this circumstance 
with the sentiments of their King, and be happy and proud to receive on their 
territory the Sovereign of Great Britain.” 

In a subsequent article, the Journal des Débats says—“ What, then, are we 
to consider in this voyage, if it should take place, as we most earnestly desire ? 
A high and significant mark of good-will which Queen Victoria and the King 
of the French are about te give to each other, in the name of the two power- 
ful countries they represent. We are far from regarding these demonstrations 
as useless. ‘I'hey strike the imagination of the people; they cement friendly 
amicable relations ; they are, we may say, the symbol of that pacific civiliza- 
tion, which tends every day more and more, for the glory of our time and the 
welfare of nations, to substitute itself for the old civilization, or rather for the 
ancient barbarism of the laws of war. Queen Victoria will no more sacrifice 
the interests and policy of her country than Louis Philippe will sacrifice those 
of France. The interview of the two Sovereigns will be viewed by all Europe 
as a guarantee of peace and union.” 

Presse (Christinite)—“ If Queen Victoria should set her feet in our territory, 
she is sure to obtain the hospitable reception of which she is so worthy. ‘The 
French are a people who are acquainted with the courtesies of life, and can 
never be reproached with a want of politeness. As to the event in itself, it is 
certain that we must go back to a remote period in our history to find a similar 
occurrence. In this respect it is calculated to produce a certain sensation. If the 
Queen’s visit be merely a simple exchange of civilities between the two Crowns, 
then hsil Victoria! Gracious Queen of one of the first states of the world, 
France in seeing you pass will accord you all the respect to which you are entitled 
as a woman and a Queen: but she will abdicate none of her mistrust—none of 
her resentments against the policy of your Ministers. This policy has furnished 
too many serious subjects of discontent for one of your smiles alone to disarm 
us.’ 








Constitutionnel (Opposition)—* We receive this news with pleasure; and, 
without sharing in the illusions of the Tory paper, that is, without thinking 
that this visit will advance by twenty years the reconciliation of the two 
people, we are nevertheless happy to sce the good intelligence which exists 
between our King and Queen Victoria manifested so unequivocally. * * * 
Being sincere partisans of peace, we wil! always welcome with gladness any- 
thing tending to maintain and strengthen it. Although in the balance of policy 
the personal relations of princes among each other have not the importance they 
formerly had, yet it cannot be denied that the causes of irritation between the 
two Governments will be weakened, or even disappear, according to the good 
understanding which may exist between the two Sovereigns. These are not all- 
owerful guarantees, but they must be taken into account a large share of in- 
fluence being also left to the amicable relations between the citizens of both 
countries.” 

Siecle (Opposition)—“ If the projected interview between the Queen of 
Great Britain and the King of the French take place, it can produce no good 
result; first,’ -ause the English Cabinet will not permit such an event except 
for interested purposes; and secondly, because arragements will be made at 
this interview, naturally seeret, which Ministers will hereafter have to sanction 
without perhaps approving them, solely for the purpose of protecting the 
Throne.” 

National (Repubiican) —“ It should not be forgotten, that the inter- 
view between Henry the Eighth of England and Francis the First of France 
took place in the year 1520; and that in the beginning of the year 1522, 
not two years afterwards, Henry the Eighth declared war against the French 
King, already engaged in hostilities with Charles the Fifth * * * 
If we must declare what we are afraid of, it is not precisely that England will 
declare war against us. The present Government certainly gives her no pre- 
text, and she should be blindly warlike to draw her sword against a country of 
which M. Guizot is the principal Minister: but what we fear is, that a treaty 
of commerce would be the result, in which England would take the lion's 
share, and consummate the ruin of our country.” 

Commerce (Opposition) —* It now appears positive, according to the English 
journals, that the Queen of England is coming to pay a visit to the King, at 
the Chateau d’Eu. To this we can add, that on Saturday night an order was 
received by the Colonel of the Regiment of Artillery at Douai, to send off post, 
for Eu, forty gunners, with their cannon; and “on Sunday, in consequence of 
this order, they were sent off. It was stated at Douai, that these guns were 
for the purpose of firing a salute on the arrival of Queen Victoria. We know 
also, that a carriage of the Royal Household arrived yesterday at the Tuileries, 
from Eu, for the Queen’s dresses and ornaments; and it is further announced 
that the King’s private band is ordered to proceed to Eu.” 


Spain.—The departure of the young Queen and her sister from 
Madri@, ostensibly for the Escurial, had excited much angry conjecture 
in the capital. Handbills were hawked about the streets calling it 
‘the abduction (el rapto) of the Queen”; and the general rumour was, 
that Narvaez and the military party designed to carry her to Pampeluna 
to meet her mother and the Duke of Montpensier. The Madrid papers 
of the 24th August, state that the Queen and her sister were then at 
La Granja. 

The approaching elections engaged the attention of the conflicting poli- 
tical parties. The soi-disant ‘ Parliamentary party,” headed by Senor 
Olozaga and Senor Cortina, had issued a manifesto, in which they de- 
clare that they will respect the constitutional Throne and Parliamentary 
majorities; and that the Throne must accept for counsellors those 
only whom the constitution renders responsible, and who represent the 
majority of the Cortes. The Moderados were silently weeding the 
Army and Royal Guard of persons hostile to theircause. ‘lhe “ friends 
of Espartero” had also taken active steps. On the 20th, they held a 
meeting in the hall of the Spanish Institute ; and their Chairman, Senor 
Leal, read a programme of their policy for the attraction of the electors’ 
support: its leading points were—first, the faithful execution of the 
Constitution of 1837; second, the Queen’ minority until October 1844 ; 
third, the national independence. In the course of the discussion, the 
assertion of the President that the Ayacuchos had not been vanquished, 























but merely repulsed, was received with the most enthusiastic applause, 
Afier several speeches in vindication of Espartero’s Government, the 
programme was adopted, and Commissioners were appointed to promote 
the interests of their friends at the next election 

The Barcelona journals state, that on the 18th August, the Munici- 
pality, the Junta, and the Commandants of the National Guard, met the 
Count de Reuss (Prim) at the Town-hall, and in his presence voted, 
almost unanimously, that for the interests and peace of Barcelona, 
General Arbuthnot, (iie Commander of the citadel, whose treatment of 
the Junta had been more uncompromising than Prim’s,) should be called 
upon to resign; that Prim should be invited to take his post; and 
that General Echalecu, the Governor of Montjuich, should be left in the 
fortress. The French telegraph announces the completion of those 
steps on the 23d; with the addition, that the Junta had dissolved itself, 
and that several of its members, with Prim’s concurrence, had gone to 
Madrid to urge their views upon the Government. 

A letter from Senor Celestino Garcia de Paredes appears in the Madrid 
Gazette, contradicting the statement of General Concha, adopted by the 
Government, that the Regent had carried off with him from the Puerta 
de Santa Maria; the military chest of the army. The writer shows that 
the whole disbursements had been according to rule; and he appeals to 
regular vouchers in the Paymaster-General’s office. 

Iraty.—The disturbance which broke out in the North of Italy 
appears to have been connected with a very extensive agitation : an in- 
surrection is said to have been prepared in the Papal States, Sicily, Na- 
ples, and Piedmont, for the month of August; and the report that it had 
actually broken out at Rome and Naples caused open manifestations of 
the insurgent spirit in the province of Ravenna. Cardinal Spinola, 
Legate of Bologna, immediately despatched a column to Romagna, 
and at the same time adopted the measures necessary to prevent any 
attempt in his province. Some of the individuals most compromised 
by the violence of their opinions had endeavoured to place themselves 
in safety ; others, those especially belonging to the labouring classes, 
had thrown themselves into the couatry; and as there were fears that 
they would organize themselves as guerillas, two detachments of Cara- 
bineers were sent in pursuit. Letters from Bologna, of the 19th August, 
bring news of an engagement between part of these troops, about thirty 
in number, and a body of rebels, numbering between forty and fifty. 
The Captain of the Carabineers and four of his soldiers were killed ; 
the remainder, having no ammunition, made their escape. The insur- 
gents then entered Savigno, and caused the Secretary of the Commune, 
and two volunteers who were carrying despatches, to be shot. It is 
said that other guerillas appeared in the environs of Vergado and Baz- 
zono. 

Tbe Duke of Modena was collecting troops. His Police Minister, 
Ricci, had not only been dismi-sed in disgrace, but he had thought it 
necessary to fly and hide himself, as implicated in these troubles, 

Austria was concentrating forces on Rovigo and Verona. 

The King of Naples had also taken every precaution: he had sent a 
number of troops to Sicily, aud had taken steps to fortify Messina and 
Syracuse, 

SwirzenLanp.—The Morning Chronicle says that the question of the 
suppressed convents in the Canton of Argau is likely at length to come 
to a solution. Switzerland having mitigated its Ultra-Democratic 
spirit, Prince Metternieh has ceased to be the active protector of con- 
vents. The chief uneasiness to German potentates is now the printing 
of works in the republic for sale across the frontier: thus 15,000 of 
George Herwegh’s poems, printed at Zurich, have disappeared within 
a few weeks into Germany— 

“The North-eastern Cantons are daily growing, in reality, more liberal, for 
their manufactures and manufacturing population are on the increase; the 
agriculturists becoming of less and less relative importance. The iron-works at 
Zurich are assuming an extension which promises to render it the Birming-~ 
ham, not merely of Switzerland, but of South Germany. This, indeed, is the 
aim of the leading men, who look forward to a junction with the German 
Union, to which the Southern and South-western States are formally opposed. 
Hence the admixture of firmness and moderation in the affair of the Argovian 
convents, the determination to reform and suppress them, joined to the care 
not to affront or alarm Catholic interests and Catholic countries. Indeed, 
there are many Catholic Cantons against the convents, Tessin for example ; 
whilst Protestant ones, such as Neufchatel, are for them. But Argau is now 
supported by the rich manufacturing Cantons of Zurich, St. Gall, and Exterior 
Appenzell. These advise Argau to restore the convent of Hermetschwylle, as 
a last concession, and to maintain the suppression of the remaining four. The 
Diet went to a vote on the 18th, and came to no conclusion ; eight anda 
half States demanding the reéstablishment of all the convents, and nine and a 
half declaring themselves contented with what Argau had done. Buta suffi- 
cient number of votes to form the requisite majority have declared themselves 
ready to join the nine and a half contents, provided Argau restores Hermet- 
echwylle, ‘This Argau will probably do; and the long-disputed question will 
be set at rest.” 

Saxony.—The King closed the Diet of Saxony, at Dresden, on the 
21st August. He began by the remark, that the results of an important 
and laborious session proved how even the most difficult problems 
might be solved in peace and harmony— 

“Ove of the most important provisions in our constitution, equal distribu- 
tion of all taxes on real estate, upon principles of perfect equality, and with 
justice towards those who have hitherto been exempted from taxation, has by 
the laws passed in the course of this Diet been fulfilled. By the law which 
exempts publications of more than twenty sheets from being subject to cen- 
sorship, the regulations of the press have been satisfactorily settled. Another 
legislative act will in future afford sufficient protection to literary productions 
and works of art. ‘The laws on the subject of mortgages, of division of land, 
and of the credit unions, now as general as they are acknowledged to be useful, 
will largely contribute to secure and improve the prospects of the proprietors 
of real estate, and the relation between crediter and debtor. The projection of 
additional railways, which has so materially been encouraged by the present 
Diet, will open a new and wide field to our commercial intercourse, and espe- 
cially a much brighter prospect to our rich and extensive mining districts. By 
the sums granted for the use of the universities, classical schools, and poly- 
technic institutions, their utility will be extended, and the interests of the 
Church will be forwarded by the increase of the hitherto inadequate allowance 
to her ministers. 

The abundance of the harvest is mentioned as removing one source 
of great anxiety. 

Norra America.—The mail-steamer Acadia arrived at Liverpool on 
the 29th August ; having left Halifax on the 18:b, and Boston on the 16th. 
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The State elections were in progress, and created much interest as in- 
dexes of the probable result of the next Presidential election. The 
Whig party appeared to be gaining the advantage. They were also 
considered to have achieved a preliminary victory in postponing the con- 
vention for the nomiuation of President, which the Democrats desired to 
holdin November next, but the Whigs have succeeded in fixing for May. 
TLe practical gain to the Whigs is, taat before May the Democrats will 
probably be committed in Congress to the avowal of sentiments in favour 
of the Sub- Treasury scheme and high tariff, now becoming unpopular. 
The “ Genevese Traveller” who corresponds with the Times gives the 
following list of candidates generally named for the Presidency, placed 
in the neutral order of the alphabet— 

“ Mr. Buchanan, of Pensylvania, late Minister to Russia, now a Senator of 
the United States. 

“ Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, late Vice-President, now a Senator of the 
United States. 

“ Mr. Cass, of Michigan, late Minister to France. 

“ Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, late Vice-President. 

“ Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, now President of the United States.” 

Mr. Cushing had at length sailed for China, from Norfolk, in the 
United States steam-frigate Missouri, by way of the Mediterranean and 
Egypt, and thence by the Anglo-Indian steamers, He carried with 
him a very friendly letter from President Tyler to the Emperor of 
China. There is, however, an American claim against China, amount- 
ing to about 250,000 dollars for property destroyed, belonging to the 
American firm of Heard, Coolidge, and Co. of Canton, during the recent 
riots at that port. 

The papers publish a letter from Sir John Morrillyon Wilson, a Bri- 
tish officer attached to Chelsea Hospital, to General Scott, which had 
created a good deal of interest. Sir John was taken prisoner by 
General Scott, at the battle of Chippewa, in 1814; both captor and cap- 
tive were badly wounded; and being for some time fellow patients at 
Buffalo, an intimacy was formed between them. To his friend the 
British officer applies in a difficulty which he thus states— 

“ The favourable impression I had received on passing through the different 
States of the Union in 1814, both in respect of their moral tone, of their in- 
dustry and resources, and of the Saxon blood, which seemed everywhere 
spurring them into active and honourable existence, induced me, in a credulous 
and evil hour, to invest nearly all the money I possessed, viz. 7,500/., in New 
Orleans Canal and Banking Shares and Mississippi and Indiana States Stocks ; 
and now, alas, none of these three concerns pay their dividends. I have a wife 
and six children, and two of your musket-balls are still lodged in my body : 
and under this pressure from without (as well as within) you will not be sur- 
ys if I sometimes feel a little nervous about the interests of my family. 

ill you then, dear General Scott, pardon my writing to you, and inform me 
whether or not, in your opinion, the Legislature of the above States are wanting 
in those kigh feelings of honour and honesty for which I gave them credit, or 
whether their present embarrassment has arisen out of unexpected difficulties, 
and that they had not sufficient time to meet their engagements? If you will 
be kind enough to give me your opinion on this subject, 1 know that it will be 
an honest one; and I shall therefore appreciate it.” 

General Scott's reply is not published. 

After long and careful judicial investigations, the authorities of the 
Federal Government had declared their readiness to give up Mrs. 
Christina Gilmour, a woman charged with poisoning her husband in 
Scotland, to the British Police-officers who had been sent in pursuit of 
her. 

A man charged with commiiting theft in Canada, and absconding to 
New York, had been claimed by the British Consul, under the provisions 
of the treaty-stipulation for the mutual surrender of criminals; but the 
American authorities refused to surrender him: they drew a distinction 
between “ theft” and “robbery”; the treaty providing for the sur- 
render of persons charged with “ robbery,” while ‘“ theft” is specified 
as the offence charged against the iadividual in question. 

During the excitement of an election in Kentucky, a Mr. Clay (at 
first said to be the son of Mr. Henry Clay, but now proved to be no 
relation) made a most murderous attack on a Mr. Brown, a gentleman in 
the Post-office department, in consequence of some political difference. 
The Madisonian says—“ Mr. Clay assailed him (Mr. Brown) witha 
huge Bowie knife, cut out his left eye, cut off his left ear, gashed his 
left shoulder six inches in length and one and a half in depth; so that 
it is expected he will die.” Another story is, that Mr. Clay only acted 
in self-defence ; a murderous assault having been made upon him by 
Mr. Brown and others, 

Mr. R. P. Dowden, the Treasury clerk, had been tried on a charge 
of stealing Treasury-notes ; and, after six days’ investigation, the jury 
signed the following verdict— We, the jurors who tried Mr. Dowden, 
do acquit him fairly, fully, and honourably, and pray that the President 
may reinstate him in office.” Two charges of forgery against the pri- 
soner were abandoned when the foregoing verdict was given. 

The money-market is described as “ easy.” Exchange on London 
was 83 to9 percent premium; on France, 5 25 to 37}. The cotton- 
trade was dull. 

The reports of the crops in the United States and Canada continue 
to be exceedingly favourable. 

Irregular hostilities between Mexico and its two revolted provinces 
continued. The Mexican war-steamer Guadaloupe is reported to have 
been taken by the Texans under Commodore Moore. Another account 
says she was only damaged by the batteries of Santamont. An English 
brig, engaged in smuggling, had been captured by some Yucatan gun- 
boats, and carried into Sisal. 


HMiscellaneous. 

Prince Albert has undertaken the experiment of rearing the black- 
cock in the Southern part of the island. His Royal Highuess has pur- 
chased for preserves a tract of heath-grounds, some thousands of acres 
in extent, near Bagshot, which formerly belonged to the Duke of Glou- 
cester; and on those preserves are to be turned out several male and 
female blackcocks, sent to the Prince by the Duke of Hamilton froin 
the isle of Arran. The birds are considered fine specimens of their 
kind, weighing from twelve to fourteen pounds. 

The Duke de Victoria and his suite removed from Mivart’s Hotel on 
Wednesday, to a mansion which the Duke has taken in the Regent’s 

ark, 

The Ministers are quickly leaving town. Lord Eliot went last week. 
Sir Robert Peel started on Monday, for Drayton. Lord Stanley, it is 
said, will remain in Loadon during the vacation ; as it is necessary for 











one of the priucipal Secretaries of State to be at the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

“he Count de Rohan Chabot, the French Chargé d’Affaires in Lon- 
don, left Manchester House on Thursday morning, to join King Louis 
Philippe’s party at Eu. 

The Morning Post gives the subjoined extract of aletter from Rome— 

Vil tell you a good joke about Pusey. Some one sent his sermon to a man 
at Naples—Lushington, L think, the English chaplain. Well, the Cardinal 
Legate, or whatever he is called, seized the said sermon, and condemned it as 
heretical. So much for Romish notions of Oxford Romanism.” 

The Reverend H. Caswall, author of the History of the Mormons, late 
of the Americin Episcopal Church, having been admitted to the privi- 
leges of the Eaglish Church under the provisions of a special act of 
Parliament recently passed, has been licensed by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury to the curacy of Downton, in Wiltshire, on the nomination of the 
Reverend R. Payne; and the appointment has been confirmed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We are happy to have it in our power to contradict a statement which 
has been published in the London and one of the local papers, that Sir 
Mathew Wood is seriously indisposed. He is in the enjoyment of his 
usual health, and passed through Gloucester on Wednesday in his car- 
riage, Ou a visit to a friend ia the neighbourhood.—Cheltenham Free 
Press. : 

Sir Charles Morgan, whose death is announced this week, was a 
writer on literary and scientific subjects, but he is better known as the 
husband of Miss Owenson, the “ Wild Irish Girl.” When he married 
her he was a widower; his first wife having been a Miss Hammond, 
the daughter of Mr. W. Hammond, of Champnies, in Hertfordshire. 

The benefits in London and the provinces for Mr. Elton’s orphan 
children, twenty in number, have yielded the total sum of 1,200L, 
independently of the private subscriptions. 


















Can any satisfying answer be given to the following remarks of the 
Globe, on the connivance of the military authorities in the “escape from 
justice” of two officers engaged in the late duel? Private soldiers, ab- 
sconding in like manner, would probably be dealt with as deserters— 

“ The indifference shown by the authorities at the Horse Guards to the un- 
happy transaction, and the apparent aid given to Lieutenan€ Monro and Lieu- 
tenant Grant, his second, in their flight from justice, have excited considerable 
public disapprobation. The question is put on every hand, Where are these 
gentlemen? They are either absent on leave, or they are not. Lieutenant 
Grant, though on half-pay, is within the jurisdiction of the military au- 
thorities. Lieutenant Monro was with his regiment up to the morning 
of the duel. If Lieutenant Monro is absent with leave, how is it that 
leave was immediately obtained by him, without the forms which are in~ 
variably observed, and which require some delay before they can be perfected 2 
Even if the leave were given befure the facts were known, and before the ver- 
dict of a Coroner’s Jury had branded the affair in which he had been a prin- 
cipal as murder, it was, we conceive, imperative on the Commander-in-Chief 
to have recalled that leave, and to have directed Lieutenant Munro’s imme- 
diate return to his regiment. If absent without leave, how is it that he has 
not been superseded, or at least a notice inserted in the Gazette that he would 
be so unless he returned by a given day? Under any other circumstances 
than those in which he stands involved, this would have been the course. 
How is it, that in a matter which especially called for a strict adhesion 
to the rules of the service, they have been relaxed, if not wholly disre- 
garded? Does the Commander-in-Chief design to intimate his approval of 
the practice of duelling—forbidden though it be by the Articles of War, and 
by the civil laws of the country? And does the highest military authority 
thus encourage the too prevalent idea in the Army, that the soldier ceases to 
be acitizen, and even for offences against the civil laws is no longer amenable 
to the constituted tribunals? Surely this screening of persons by the military 
authorities, over whom the courts of criminal justice have declared serious 
charges to be pending, is any thing but calculated to inspire the Army with 
respect for the laws, to which they are equally amenable as the citizen. To this 
opinion may be traced a great portion of the breaches of those lawa, both by 
officers and soldiers when off duty.” 







There is fierce controversy between the Standard and the Morning 
Chronicle about Lord Brougham. The Morning Chronicle made some 
disparaging remarks upon the eccentric Peer; and a correspondent of the 
Standard replied with an eulogium. The Chronicle asks, if the “ cor- 
respondent” is Lord Brougham himself? The Standard refuses to 
answer until the Chronicle answers this question— 

“ Ts it true that Lord Melbourne has declared, that it was not in consequence 
of the King’s suggestion Lord Brougham was omitted from the Ministry of 
1835; and that his Majesty had no objection whatever to the noble and 
learned Lord’s resuming the Great Seal?” 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, 
has sent a letter to the Times, explaining the circumstances of his in- 
troduction to Mr. O'Connell and the presumed reasons for that gentle- 
man’s enmity. Mr. Bennett’s explanation has been delayed by a tour 
in Ireland and Scotland, from which he has only just returned to London. 
He says that Mr. O’Connell’s statements against the character of the 
New York Herald are founded on the statements of Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, whose enmity is thus accounted for. Mr. Buckingham 
used to send “puffs” of himself to the American papers; and being 
told at the Herald office that his puffs must be paid for as advertise- 
ments, he represented that as an attempt to extort money. A specific 
reason is also given for Mr. O'Connell's hostility. When the Repeal 
agitation began in New York, some of its leaders waited on Mr, 
Bennett and solicited his assistance, especially in reporting their 
meetings. Mr. Bennett demurred; objecting that American citizens 
had no right to attempt the dismemberment of an empire with whom 
they were at peace, and that Mr. O'Connell endeavoured to foment an 
ill feeling between the Southern and the Northern States of the Union. 
The applicants attributed that to Mr. O'Connell's ignorance of American 
feeling— 

“ ‘They told me further, that many of them had the same view of the ab- 
surdity and impracticability of a repeal of the Legislative Union as I had; but 
they assured me that the great movement of Repeal in Ireland, with its affili- 
ated movements in the United States, waa only the beginning of a grand revo- 
lutionary drama, that would soon be able to subvert the monarchies and aristo- 
cracies of England, France, and all Western Europe, and establish republics 
throughout all those countries. On heating this remarkable disclosure, L had 
nothing further to say about the technicalities of Repeal. I assured them that 
I would send my reporters to their meetings, and report their proceedings full 
and accurately. Idid so; and in these reports will be found an open avow 
by their speakers and leaders, of the real meaning of the Repeal agitation both 
ia Ireland and the United States.” 








~~ 
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Then came Mr. O’Connell’s violent speech against the Southern 
States, to which the Herald gave extensive circulation; the failure of 
the Repeal agitation in America; and the diversion of funds actually 
collected for transmission to Ireland, to local objects of charity. Thus 
Mr. Bennett was an instrument in preventing the remittance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to Ireland. 


The Morning Chronicle has had a disquisition on the state of parties 
and the “ do-nothing session,” extending over two days, Thursday and 
Friday ; very creditable for the comprehensiveness and clearness of its 
view, and in remarkable contrast with much that the same journal has 
been holding forth during the last two years. Here, for instance, is 
almost a true account of what brought about the change of Ministry— 

“ There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that Sir Robert Peel 
was brought into power in order to prevent any thing being done. The reac- 
tion which brought him into office was by no means a reaction against what 
the Whigs were doing, but against them personally for not doing well, or not 
doing enough. Some they disappointed by not doing what those persons 
thought right ; but more still were deprived of all confidence in them, by seeing 
that, from whatever cause, they were not able to grapple at the right time 
with the great difficulties of our condition. Even those who were most 
strongly opposed to the Liberal movement were not opposed to all movement 
whatsoever, but to movement in the direction which the Liberals were 
or were supposed to be taking. A great national excitement had effected 
very great organic changes; Parliament had been first reformed; and that 
reform had been made the means of effecting great changes in our institu- 
tions. It had been found that all these changes had produced no sensible 
effect in bettering the physical condition of the people. When the great 
excitement in favour of organic reforms had died away, after lasting longer 
than such states of public feeling usually do, the public, as it always does 
in such cases, despaired of any good from such reform, and took a disgust 
at it. When, therefore, the Liberals proposed to carry the work of organic re- 
form further, and said that in order to attain the practical results of the consti- 
tutional changes already effected, still further changes were necessary to com- 

lete the work, the sympathies of the public did not go along with them. We 

ave had enough, they said, of all this turmoil of organic change: we have 
changed institutions without getting practical improvements in our condition, 
and can no longer trust in such changes as a means for an end: your ‘ Vote by 
Ballot’ and ‘ Household Suffrage’ will probably turn out as great delusions as 
« The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!’ we will now try another 
pin, and see whether we cannot get some person to govern us who, under and 

yy means of our existing institutions, can and will give us the practical im- 

rovements which are, after all, the only legitimate objects of either maintain- 
ing or changing institutions. We do not agree with those who said this, and 
acted on it; there was some reason, but also some error, in their conduct: but 
this really was the feeling of that great majority which had originally given 
— to the Whigs, and at last deprived them of it. ‘The late Government at 

st did take in hand the great practical questions affecting the condition of the 
country; but they did it too late, when in fact the country had made up its 
mind against them.” 

Although the people did not expect compehensive and generous mea- 
sures from Sir Robert Peel’s party, they separated Sir Robert in imagi- 
nation from that party. He appeared also to have a determinate 
course; and in his first session he did not disappoint expectation. He 
opened the next session, however, by fairly stating that he could propose 
nothing further to improve the condition of the people. His measures 
of reform—the Law improvements and Factory Bill—touched on sub- 
jects of vital importance, but in so bad a spirit as only to provoke angry 
opposition. Then came the exposure of his financial miscalculations ; 
and finally, he was forced to encounter his great difficulty in Ireland, 
where his neutral policy, neither conciliating nor compelling, showed 
that he did not know what todo. That was how Peel lost the prestige 
of power; and the change of feeling towards him is everywhere 
evident and avowed— 

“ It is not merely that he has failed to inspire respect in the party which 
has always opposed him, or to conciliate their support; but he has lost the con- 
fidence of all that vast class that, belonging to neither extreme, support any 
Minister that appears to be courageously and steadily doing his duty: nay, he 
has even inspired distrust, and created dissension among the stanchest and 
most thoroughgoing of his own party. Take the altered tone of that party in 
the House of Commons. See honest and straightforward men like Lord John 
Manners and Captain Rous coming out, and boldly declaring their inability to 
comprehend or support his do-nothing policy. See others giving vent to the 
irritation of personal disappointment, and goading him with even unseemly dis- 
respect.” 

he Chronicle’s moral of “ this calamitous session "— 

« The consequences of such a general wart of confidence in the Government— 
such inertness and utter powerlessness on their part—are far too serious to be 
looked on as ending in the downfall of the Ministry or the triumph of the op- 

site party. What we see is not distrust in this man or knot of men, but 

istrust in the governing class, and the institutions of the country. These in- 
stitutions are found incapable of giving the people the relief which they need. 
Hence, those who want relief combine to procure it by their own exertions ; 
and if they look to the Government at all, it is only to see how it may best be 
Coerced into concession.” 

A farther moral (a little Whiggified)— 

“ We wish we could take a mere party view of the question. We wish we 
could wind up all we have been saying by the old party conclusion, that every 
thing would be set right by turning out the present Ministers and putting the 
Opposition in their places, and then predicting that this desirable consum- 
mation is about to happen forthwith. It is not in turning out the present 
Ministers that we see the great difficulty. The thing would be done in six 
months, if the country saw before it a party ready to take their places, for the 
purpose of carrying out some well-defined course of policy, promising relief to 
the country. But we are obliged to confess that the Liberal Opposition have 
not yet acquired the confidence which Sir Robert Peel has lost. Its members 
have gained much respect for the consistency and straightforward rectitude 
of their conduct. Many of them have exhibited great ability in exposing 
the dishonesty and blunders of Ministers. On some remarkable occasions the 
Jeaders of the party, have gone further, and have, in contrast with the doubts 
and vacillation of Ministers, boldly laid down the true principles on v hich the 
Government of the country should be carried on. But there bas not been 
enough of this. ‘There has been too much acting in accordance with the 
execrable dogma of ‘the bygone days of aristocratic action, that it is the 
business of an Opposition to propose nothing, but find fault with every 
thing.’ This will not do when the country is crying aloud for some 


one to govern it. Those who aspire to such a trust must show clearly 
what it is that they mean to do for the country when they have power. They 
must hold out some reasonable promise of relief, and of setting things right. 
They must show a fixed purpose of fulfilling this promise. Depend upon it, 
that when they have done so, they will very soon be placed in a situation to 
give effect to their purpose, and realize the hopes they may have excited. 





That this must be done, if an absolute disorganization of our present political 
state is to be avoided, is certain enough.” 


A recent return shows, that from the 2d February tothe 17th August, 
the House of Commons sat 119 days: the hours of sitting were 9863 ; 
1053 being after midnight. The average time of sitting on each occa- 
sion was 8 hours and 17 minutes. The Times has some further statis- 
tics of the session— 

“ The aggregate number of questions brought before the House during the 
last session was between ninety and a hundred. Of these many were compa- 
ratively unimportant and uninteresting. The importance and the interest of 
others were circumscribed within local limits. A few only were of general ap- 
plication and universal importance; but we suspect that any person who ap- 
pealed to the division-list for information would not derive from it any very 
satisfactory hint as to the relative importance of the different questions 
mooted. On these questions there have been altogether 217 divisions. omitting 
the repeated divisions on the ‘ adjournment of the House,’ which was a 
favourite maneuvre with the minority towards the close of the session. Of 
these 217 divisions, 10 were monopolized by that singularly small and innocu- 
ous proposition called the Chelsea Out-Pensioners Bill; six by that great 
legislative scheme the Dogs Bill; and seven by the Canada Corn Bill; whilst 
no less than 51 were devoted to that most disproportionately debated affair the 
Irish Arms Bill: so that out of 217 divisions, 74, or more than one-third, were- 
absorbed by one twenty-fourth of the questions, and one question alone pro- 
voked nearly one-fourth of all the divisions of the session.” 

The Morning Chronicle has some figures to disprove Sir Robert Peel’s 
boasts that his sliding-scale works well. On the 13th June, he said 
that prices had been steadier for six months than in any former similar 
period; being then, says the Chronicle, at their lowest level, unaffected 
by the certainties of the past or the speculations of the coming har- 
vest. But what say the returns when the possibility of a deficient 
harvest has begun to tell on prices ?— 

“By those published in the Chronicle last Friday, the average price per 
quarter of wheat during the week ending with August 18th, was 59s. 9d. Last 
year, after Sir Robert Peel’s act was passed, the price was, as he stated, 61s. ; 
constituting a pretty level, certainly, as measured from harvest to harvest, 
with, however, as we are about to show, no small hollow betwixt them. In 
the week ending April 8th in the present year, the price was 45s. 5d., or 16s. 
below the price after the harvest of last year, and 14s. 4d. below the price just 
before the harvest begins to tell on the markets this year. On the lowest price, 
45s. 5d., there was then a variation of more than 34 per cent, or upwards of 
one-third, between April 8th and last harvest; and a variation of nearly one- 
third, or 31 per cent, between the same date and this harvest. Now, two va- 
riations, each amounting to one-third in the price of bread, in the short period 
of eleven months, or 2d. in the sixpenny loaf, twice in the year, seem to us at 
least enough to derange all the calculations of the most prudent man, with a 
family, whose wages through the year has been the unvarying sum of nine 
shillings per week. ss + 4 

“ But great as are these variations, they by no means accurately express the 
full extent of those which actually take place. he price returned for 
the London market itself is the average of many sales ; showing, in truth, not 
the actual oscillations of price, but a fixed point, from which actual prices 
have continually departed, on one side or the other. The average price for the 
week is, in like manner, the average of many markets. Last week, the re- 
turned price for London itself, an average of many sales of different kinds of 
wheat, was 63s. 8d.; for Cumberland, 66s. 1d.; and for Gloucester, 56s. 7d. ; 
so that the 59s. 9d. we have quoted was the average of these and many other 
markets. It was the fixed point, from which the Cumberland market varied 
some 10 per cent above it, and the Gloucester market some 16 per cent 
below it, or the actual prices in the week varied 26 per cent from the reported 
averages. We repeat, then, that these averages do not show us the actual 
variations in price at different times and in the same place: they rather con- 
ceal them from us, by giving us in their stead some fixed points, about which 
actual prices continually oscillate.” 

The Chronicle further argues, that to show the real effect of the 
Corn-law, the prices in the many accessible foreign markets should be 
taken into the account, and the improved means of locomotion which 
have tended to make corn cheaper now than it was in 1815. 


The accounts of the harvest throughout the country are all that the 
fine weather would lead one to expect; and it is the same with the re- 
ports from France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and North America. 
The Morning Chronicle observes—‘“ In London the grasping bakers still 
charge 9d. and 73d. for bread: in France it is only 5d. and 6d. the 4lb. 
80z. loaf.” A week ago, however, our tables reported a fall of $d. in 
the London price of bread below that here stated. 

In a letter to the Nottingham Review, Mr. Robert Wallace describes 
an improvement effected in the Post-office— 

“ The Postmaster-General, with the concurrence of the Treasury, has issued 
a regulation under which any place whatever within the Three Kingdoms may 
have a post-office, with a free boas of letters therefrom, provided that one 
hundred letters weekly may be expected to reach the post-office; in which most 
liberal determination there is this further immense boon provided, namely, 
that when one or more places shall be contiguous, or in the route which a 
postman would take in his course of delivering lettere, these places taken to- 
gether shall be reckoned as one, if they can among them show that one hun- 
dred letters weekly may fairly be expected to arrive for the inhabitants of them 
condointly.” 5 

A diplomatic curiosity—a letter in which Queen Pomare, of Tahiti, 
solicits the protection of the Queen of England against France—has 
found its way into general circulation through the City correspondence 
of the Times. The idiom may be Tahitian, but the sentiments are 
obviously Missionary— 
« Tahiti, 23d January 1843. 

“ My dear friend and sister Queen Victoria, Queen of Great Britain : 

“ Health and peace to you, and saved may you be by Jehovah, the foundation 
of our power as Queens of our respective countries. We dwell in peace, from 
the arrangements made by our predecessors. 

“This is my specch to you, my sister friend. Commiserate me in my 
affliction, in my helplessness, and in the difficulties in which my nation is 
involved with France. 

“ The existing Protectorate Government of France in my dominions I do 
not acknowledge. I knew nothing of what my Chiefs and the French Consul 
had done, before I wrote to you by Captain Jones; I being absent at Raiate. 

“On the arrival of the French Admiral, A. Du Petit Thouars, the same 
chiefs who formerly signed the document requesting French protection 
assembled, viz. the three Governors and Paraita, the person who was left in 
charge at Papecte, (Paraita is the root of this great evil); and the French 
Admiral and the French Consul, after having completed their design in signing 
the document, sent it over to me at Moorea, through the medium of my 
messengers, ‘l'airapa and Mr. Simpson, for my signature. 

“ Tairapa said to me, * Pomare, write your name under this document. If 
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you do not write your name, you must pay a fine of 10,000 dollars—5,000 
tomorrow, and 5,000 the following day; and should the first payment be 
delayed beyond two o'clock the first day, hostilities will be commenced and your 
land taken.’ 

“On account of this threat, against my will I signed my name. I was 
compelled to sign it, and because I was afraid; for the British and American 
subjects residing on my land (in case of hostilities) would have been indis- 
criminately massacred ; no regard would have been paid to parties. 

“ This is the way my government has been taken from me, and constituted 
into a French government. 

“ My government is taken from me by my enemies, Paraita, Hitate, Tati, 
and others connected with them; it was they who combined and entered into 
agreement with the French. They have banished me, that I should not be 
Sovereign of Tahiti; that they should be Kings, and also their children. 

“ And now, my friend, think of me, have compassion on me, and assist me: 
let it be powerful, let it be timely and saving, that I may be reinstated in my 
government; let it be prompted by the fecling which caused the Messiah to 
come into our world to save you and me. : 

“ Have compassion on me in my present trouble, in my affliction, and great 
helplessness. 

“ Do not cast me away; assist me quickly, my friend. I ran to you for 
refuge, to be covered under your great shadow, the same as afforded to my 
fathers by your fathers, who are now dead, and whose kingdoms have descended 
to us, the weaker vessels. 


“T renew that agreement; let it be lasting and for ever. Let its continuance | 


extend not only to ourselves and children but to our children’s children. My 
friend, do not by any means separate our friendship. This is my true wish. 

“ I now deliver up to you, my friend, my last effort: my only hope of being 
restored is in you. Be quick to help me, for 1 am nearly dead; I am like a 
captive pursued by a warrior and nearly taken, whose spear is close to me. 

“ The time is very nigh when I fear I shall lose my government and my land. 

“ My friend, send quickly a large ship of war to assist me. A French ship 
of war is daily expected here—speedily send a ship of war to protect me, and I 
@ vall be saved. 

“It is my wish that the Admiral may speedily come to Tahiti. If he 
cannot speedily come, I wish a large ship of war may come just at this present 
time. 

“Ccntinually send here your ships of war; let not one month pass away 
without one, until all my present difficulties are over. 

“Tl ave also at this time written a letter to your Admiral on the Spanish 
coast to come to Tahiti and assist me. 

“ Health and peace to you, may you be blessed, my sister friend, Queen of 
Great Britain, &c. Pomare, Queen of Tahiti.” 

The proceedings of the British Association closed on Thursday the 
24th August. The General Committee met in the afiernoon ; and among 
the business transacted was the fullowing— 

“The sum proposed to be granted for prosecuting researches in different 
branches of science, and for publishing the results of preceding investigations, 
amounts to 1,877/. The receipts at Cork do not exceed 75U/.; therefore the 
Council have been obliged to draw largely on the capital stock of the Asso- 
ciation to make good the deficiency. 

“An application was recommended to be made to the Board of Ordnance for 
their assistance in carrying out the proposed meteorological experiments with 
captive balloons, for prosecuting which large sums of money have been pre- 
viously granted by the Association. The balloons are now completed, and all 
the preparations are made. It is proposed to ascend with the principal balloon, 
which is to be attached to the ground by ropes, from Woolwich Common ; and 





for permission to do so, and for the requisite assistance during the experiments, | 


it was now proposed to apply. It is stated that the balloon is of such size that 
it is calculated to ascend 8,000 yards.” 

At the evening meeting of the Association, Dr. Robinson made some 
concluding observations: his subjects being the Ordnance survey ; the 
recent trial of the pneumatic railway, whence he predicted a system of 
similar railways connecting all the principal towns in Ireland; and 
Lord Rosse’s great telescope— 

“ The fittings-up of the great telescope, with a speculum of six feet diameter, 
are not yet completed, as it was hoped they would be before the present meet- 
ing, but the masonry could not be proceeded with sufficiently quick. One re- 
flecting telescope of his Lordsbip’s, however, with a diameter of three feet, is in 
a complete state, and Dr. Robingon said it far surpassed in its powers any other 
telescope in Europe. The view of the heavens through this telescope threw a 
new light on numerous astronomical phenomena, and showed that many 
parts of the science of astronomy which were considered well-established 
required to be entirely remodelled. The view of the moon through 
this smaller telescope presented its chief geological features, in a manner more 
satisfactory than could be obtained of the geological features of the more ele- 
vated portions of the earth. Even a building of the magnitude of that in which 
the meeting was assembled could, if existing in the moon, be discerned with 
sufficient distinctness to mark its position.” 

The proceedings terminated with the usual complimentary votes of 
thanks. The correspondent of the Morning Post closes his report with 
these general remarks— 

“The meeting in Cork has not been a very successful one; not, indeed, as 
regards the subjects brought forward in the sections, some of which have been 
very important, but owing to the absence of the most eminent scientific men, 
and the absence also of the influential gentlemen in the neighbourhood. A 
pledge was given before the meeting came to Cork, that politics should not be 
alluded to ; but political feeling has nevertheless had its iniluence. ‘The parties 
at whose instigation the Association was induced to come to Cork are not of 
the same party as the country gentlemen, and the latter refused therefore to 
act with them. Even on such a question as this, party-feeling interferes with 
the best interests of Ireland.” 


The Operahouse at Berlin, after having stood exactly a hundred years, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 19th August. A military 
ballet, with some firing in it, had been performed; but it is not 
thought that any carelessness during the performance caused the ac- 
cident. The contiguous palace of the Prince of Prussia was also 
threatened; and the Prince, with several Princes his relatives, the 
Archduke Stephen of Austria, and Prince Augustus of Wurtemberg, 
were on the spot, aiding the efforts of the police and military to save 
the palace; and luckily with success. 

’ At Stockholm, on the 2d August, a man was executed by decapitation, 
for murder, robbery, and arson. In accordance with a superstitious be- 
lief, a woman reached forward to soak some bread in the man’s blood, 
as a specific for epilepsy; whena fit seized her, and she fell dead in a 
trench dug for the culprit’s grave. On the same day, two men quar- 
Telled, and one struck the other a violent blow with an axe, and split his 
skull to the neck. The murderer was immediately arrested; and, when 
interrogated before a Magistrate, declared that the execution of the 





day had suggested to him the idea of using the axe. He was previously 
noted for his good conduct. 

The Bradford Observer describes a remarkable flag-stone, which Mr. 
Avison, the landlord of the White Swan Hotel at Halifax, has trans- 
planted from its site as fence-post on a farm at Hipperholme, to the 
more profitable post of being a curiosity in his inn: the version of the 
paragraph before us has a ludicrous misprint— 

“ It is said, on unquestionable authority, that Sir Robert Peel passed some 
of his early years at Hipperholme school ; and, moreover, that once upon a time, 
he exhibited his ‘longing after immorality’ [immortality] by carving, with 
his own hands, on a block of stone which served the humble office of fence-post, 
the following inscription— 

*R. Peel. 
‘ No hostile hands can antedate my doom.’ 
This, then, is stated to be the identical stone, which has just been removed 
from ‘ the desert air,’ as an object to feast the wondering eyes of the curious. 
Old Time has slightly impaired the carving; but still the work bears ample evi- 
dence of its having been executed with much taste and skill, and strongly shows 
the Premier’s early promise in the use of the chisel.” 

By which it may be guessed that the great statesman might have 

been a greater sculptor, or at least a greater tombstone-cutter. 


POSTSCRIPT. saceaver. 


There is some interesting news from Ireland this morning. In the 
first place, the opposition of the Marquis of Londonderry and other 
Conservatives to the contemplated meeting at Belfast, on the 7th 
instant, has been effectual. The Northern Whig publishes Lord Roden’s 
reply to the Marquis’s letter: the writer defends the project, as sup- 
ported by the most influential landlords in Down; avers his belief that 
his account of the alarming state of the Irish Protestants was a plain 
statement of facts; and assumes that Lord Londonderry was mistaken 
as to the nature of the proposed meeting, “* which was never intended 
to be a large open assembly, such as was held at Hillsborough some 
years since, but to be confined to a room, and the admission to be by 
tickets.” Nevertheless, the Downshire Protestants have abandoned their 
project: at a meeting of the noblemen and gentlemen who had promoted 
it, the Marquis of Donegall in the chair, it was resolved, “ That, as 
loyal subjects of her Majesty, determined at all times to support the au- 
thority of the Queen, and anxious to comply with the spirit as well as 
the letter of her expressed wishes, we feel it our duty to forego the 
meeting fixed for the 7th September, lest the Protestants of Ulster should 
be charged by their enemies, however unjustly, as the cause of continu- 
ing political agitation.” In doing this, however, further resolutions ex- 
press the adherence of the meeting to their opinion against the Repeal 
agitation, and their great satisfaction at the injunction against it in the 
Speech. A number ofnoblemen and gentlemen subscribed their names to 
the declaration that they will defend with their properties and lives the 
integrity of the empire as cemented by the Union; and a committee was 
appointed to procure more signatures to that declaration. The list of 
signatures begins thus—the Duke of Manchester, the Marquis of Down- 
shire, the Marquis of Donegall, the Marquis of Ely, the Marquis of 
Abercorn, the Ear! of Hillsborough, the Earl of Roden, the Earl of 
Erne, Earl of Enniskillen, Earl Clanwilliam, Lord Viscount O'Neill, 
Lord Dungannon, Lord Farnham, Lord Viscount Newry, Lord Viscount 
Jocelyn, Lord Castlestewart, Lord Northland, Lord George Hill; and . 
then follow some High Sheriffs, Members of Parliament, and other 
gentlemen, 

The Government appointment of Mr. Howley, not only a Roman 
Catholic but a distinguished member of the old Roman Catholic 
Association, to the Sergeantey, vacant by Mr. Keatinge’s promotion 
to be Judge of the Prerogative Court, has created much anger among 
the Dublin Tories. Mr. Howley retains the appointment he already 
held as Assistant Barrister for Tipperary. 








The Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, established 
in 1841, began the proceedings of their annual meeting on Wednesday, 
at Belfast, with every prospect of an important display. There are now 
eighty local societies in connexion with the chief; the entries of cattle 
for exhibition on Thursday were 800, and very fine were the specimens. 
The Duke of Leinster was to preside at a great banquet prepared for 
1,300 persons. 


The Times comes out today as a sturdy advocate of some change to 
improve the condition of the tenant in Ireland. After discussing Mr. 
Sharman Crawford’s several suggestions, and giving the preference to 
that of “letting land with a power to the tenant to claim compensation 
for buildings or other improvements,” the Leading Journal says— 

« That much opposition will be offered to any bill which professes to inter- 
fere between landlord and tenant, we cannot doubt. But we would eurnestly 
entreat those from whom opposition is most likely to come, to ponder well the 
issue—the inevitable issue—of things remaining as they are. A large popula- 
tion starving ona soil capable under proper cultivation of producing five times 
as much as it does at present—a system of farming the most slovenly and beg- 
garly in Ewrope—ejectments infinite in number, ludicrously inefficient when 
most successful often ludicrously unsuccessful, at all times incredibly expen- 
sive—disunion and dissension between landlord and tenant, not so much be- 
tween superior landlord and tenant as between mesne landlord and interme- 
diate tenant—grumblings, jealousies, and hatreds between rival tenants,—all 
these are evils so grave in their nature and so prolific in mischief, that we are 
convinced the interference of the Legislature is imperatively demanded by them, 
At some time or other, sooner or later, they must be remedied.” 

The Post this morning becomes the vaticinator of a new movement 
it quarrels with the Whig portraiture of Sir Robert Peel as the “* Do- 
nothing ” statesman—‘“ a very good sort of man, but unequal to his 
positicn.” The journalist, who warmly defends the Minister while it 
deprecates his policy, points to the events of 1842, 1829, 1819, and asks: 
whether the general course of Sir Robert Peel has been inactive; pro- 
nounces him, next to Louis Philippe, the most successful revolutionist 
of our time; assumes that (ast session, it was obviously his opinion that 
the best policy was to do nothing; and, in the form of question, surmises 
that he is “ waiting for his opportunity to do more.” 


The reports of eye-witnesses connected with Birmingham, who left 
that place this morning (Friday) are very favourable. It appears that 
in the various branches of business the workmen there are fully em~- 
ployed.— Morning Post, City article. 
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Advices from Eu, of Thursday, state that the Prince de Joinville had 
departed for Cherbourg, to embark in a war-ship for the purpose of 
meeting Queen Victoria and escorting her to the coast of France. The 
preparations of Louis Philippe for the comfort of his guests are most 
elaborate: the place swarms, not only with visiters, but with troops for 
guards of honour; and the King’s care has descended to such minute 
particulars as ordering London porter and Cheshire cheese for the 
solace of the British attendants. 


Intelligence from Naples, of the 15th August, reports a riot there on 
the previous day, the eve of the Assumption; in which the people used 
knives and stilettos against the soldiery, in the church of the Annunziata. 
The disturbance is imputed to the irritation of the crowd at the intense 
pressure. Some of the rioters had been sentenced to thirty years’ labour 
at the galleys. 





Although the Halifax packet of the 16th August brings no intelligence 
of importance from the United States, we must not suppose that the 
people are, for once, without a topic of excitement. The Puseyite con- 
troversy is raging at second-hand, with characteristic fury. A friend 
writes—* We are, as you know, a very excitable people, and must always 
have one engrossing subject before us; the election of a Constable or a 
President, the mania of speculation, or the delirium of Repudiation, or 
the intolerant spirit of Abolition. Now, these things all being in a 
quiescent state, the Church is the great topic. Go where you will, it 
is High Church or Low, Puseyism or Anti-Puseyism. Stand at the 
corners of the streets, and the ragged news-boys are shouting to the top 
of their bent, ‘an assertion from the Reverend Mr. This,’ or ‘a denial 
by the pious Mr, That!’ all under a variety of names and titles too 
tedious to mention. ‘The Churchmen have become religious gladiators, 
and tilt at each other savagely, bandying about such uncivil epithets that 
lookers-on of other sects are sadly shocked.” In the course of a few 
weeks the whole thing will expend itself; to give place, perhaps, to a 
warfare on the merits of Mr. Macready. 





[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT OF THE 17TH JUNE.] 


Did you ever hear the following story of the late Mr. TreRNeEyY or 
Creevy ?—I forget which. He was at Brookes’s, just before NaPoLron’s 
defeat in Russia, with a knot of Whigs who had reckoned up a number 
of public disasters as indications of the approach of some great conyul- 
sion in this country, and who merrily asked his opinion on the subject. 
“T don’t know,” he replied; “it looks very black indeed; but I have 
been cock-sure before now that a crash was inevitable, and then, just as 
things were at the worst, some d—d accident has come and put all to 
rights again.” The frost of 1812-13 justified his caution. 

I have been reminded of this tale by reflecting on the present state of 
English politics. Was there ever a more general dissatisfaction, or 
better cause for it? Who is pleased, even with himself? Never was 
there such need of wise and bold legislation; never so blank a session 
of the Legislature. Everybody says that it would have been as well if 
Parliament had not met. Thea as to men, which of them is trusted ? 
which supposed to possess any peculiar capacity for governing in these 
times ? which considered fit to be a leader, now that Prey has sud- 
denly tumbled down to the level of Do-nothing MeELgourRNE? This is 
the perfection of /aissez-fuire. But bas not the principle lost its efficacy 
as much as the religion of Jupiter and Juno? Just when the ruling 
class shows itself incapable of governing—when ‘let the people alone” 
is carried out to the uitermost—that people exhibits its want of govern- 
ment in Free-trade Leagues, in Welsh disturbances, in steady prepara- 
tion for an Irish rebellion, in English and Scoteh Chartism, in the rup- 
ture of the Church of Scotland, in the “ White slavery” of mills and 
mines, in the increase of rural pauperism and poor-rates, in the fretful 
whining of the middle class, and the long faces of the coward rich. 
Would not an account of the present state of the country be a suitable 
first chapter in the history of a revolution? But we all feel that this 
condition of things cannot last long. Tierney or CREEvy, dying for 
any change, could not have desired a better prospect of mischief. 

And yet we may perceive that the vis medicatrix, which draws good 
out of evil, corrects the errors of man, and disappoints alike the fears of 
the good and the hopes of the bad, is even uow at work on the condi- 
tion of Evgland. ‘The Zimes remarks this gleam of sunshine in the 
dark prospect; saying, in the midst of an elaborate condemnation of 
Parliament, Ministers, and existing parties—‘ A creed, both political 
and religious, of deeper feeling and Jarger basis, is coming into play; 
and whether we look to Mr. C. Buller on the one side, or to ‘ Young 
England’ on the other, there are certainly great appearances of a new 
style of thought and a new order of things rising up.” This new style 
of thought, this new order of things, is a reaction against the principle 
of laissez-fatre—a natural consequence of pursuing that principle to the 
extent of absolute “do-nothing.” Just in proportion as we are de- 
prived of government, people begin to ask for more government than 
ever. This demand is not represented by Mr. C. BuLLER and Young 
England alone: let us hear the Morning Chronicle, which was till 
Thursday last the consistent organ of the (aissez-faire school of ADAM 
Suitru, Ricarpo, and M‘Cuttocu— 

“ The ‘ laissez-faire’ system of government has had its full swing, and 
exhibited itself in the most complete form of ‘do nothing.’ And from one end 
of the land to the other, ‘laissez-faire’ is thoroughly and universally con- 
demned; and all men cry out that much is to be dune—must be done, if we 
would preserve our national wellbeing ; and that ‘ do-nothing’ is by no means 
the right mode of governing this country.” 

Hurrah !—this is capital from the old mouthpiece of bigoted laissez- 
faire. It is also one among many proofs, that though Ministers and 
Parliament have done nothing this session, something very important 
has been done by their inaction. In the absence of government, party 
has died. Who cares now for Tory, Whig, Racica!, or what not, as a 
party designation? All experience shows that it is impossible to govern 
a free country well without party, or save by means of party: where- 
fore let us expect party again as soon 2s we have government. Nay, 
in order to have goverment, we must revive party. And now to the 





point: government aud party having ceased together, we have the op- 

ortunity of forming a new party, whose principle it shall be to discard 
eta? ire in favour of governing, zealously, actively, assiduous] y—in 
favour of coing for the people whatever their necessities require, what- 








ever industry and earnest forethought can devise for their advantage. 
There are Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, still so called, who might unite 
to form such a party. Any one man might form it, who had a 
thorough comprehension of the object, with a good stock of tolera- 
tion, courage, and industry. It really seems more than probable 


that such a man will appear to supply the demand for him. It must 
be somebody already known to us, because time presses. I would 
Lord 


suggest Lord AsHLey, if he had more ambition and energy. 
MorPETH may, or may not, have got as free from party as Lord 
Howick has lately appeared to be. The latter must, in the 
course of nature, soon enjoy the prestige of a great name; his 
speeches this session were remarkable for temper, moderation of tone, 
and comprehensiveness of view ; and he is known to be sincere, dceter- 
mined, and fond of hard work. But has he thrown over the /aissez- 
faire? has he learned to appreciate the popular sympathies of ‘ Young 
England,” as expressed by Lord Jonn MANNERS? This, at all events, 
is certain—that you would render the country good service, if you 
could set it upon looking out for the man who is best qualified to con- 
struct a much-doing government out of the broken materials of the old 
parties. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excnange, Frinay AFreKNoon. 

The usual quartely notice was yesterday issued from the Bank of England, 
declaring the readiness of the Directors to make advances upon the deposit of 
approved securities, till the 19th October, at an interest of 3 per cent per 
annum. 

The English Funds have acquired considerable firmness; the issue of money 
in payment of the Opium Scrip having caused several investments, while many 
of the minor speculators who have been operating for the fall have closed their 
accounts, apparently in despair. Our quotation of Consols has been today as 
high as 953; marking an advance of 14 per cent upon the lowest quotation of 
last week—that of Friday, when, during the alarm oceasioned by the reported 
seizure of a French vessel laden with arms for Ireland, the price fell to 94. 
The books of the Three-and-a-half per Cent Reduced, Three-and-a-half per 
Cent 1818, and Reduced Three per Cents, closed today ; and money business 
in these various stocks, unless by special transfer, will cease till 11th October. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been of a more varied character 
than usual. Dutch Stock is still suffering under the effect of the threatened 
income-tax, and both the Two-and-a-half per Cents and Five per Cents are from 
} to 3 per cent lower. Portuguese Bonds have been in great demand, and 
have improved fully 2 per cent; the approaching conclusion of the Tariff hav- 
ing given a decided impulse to speculation. Spanish Stock has been without 
material variation till today, when the reported acknowledgment of the new 
Government by our Ambassador at Madrid has given rise to an improvement 
of nearly 1 per cent. Mexican Bonds are also in demand at an advance upon 
our last quotation; it being considered certain that a dividend will be paid 
upon them in Octeber. Columbian are depressed, and are about # per cent 
below our last prices, in consequence of the delay of New Grenada in acceding 
to the arrangements proposed by the Bondholders. Brazilian are rather firmer; 
and the New Brazilian of 1843 are getting more into favour, some bargains 
having occurred in the course of the weck at 65}. We are not aware of any 
transactions having taken place in the New Portuguese Annuities. 

The Share-market does not offer any scope for remark. Among the Mine 
Shares, we may obeserve the St. John Del Rey still continue to improve, and 
are quoted at 10 and 104. The Australasian Banks also maintain their quo- 
tations; the alarm recently occasioned by the disclosure of the unhealthy 
state of one of the local banks at Sydney having quite subsided. Among 
the Railways, the business has been pretty general. ‘The South- western have 
not been effected by the recent reduction of the dividend. The Great Western 
appear to be slowly declining, under the operation of real sales, which supply 
the demand for Shares, and enable speculators for the fall to complete bargains 


made at much higher prices. 
Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLock. 


The English Funds are the same as yesterday, with but few transactions. 
A bargain has occurred in Reduced ‘Three per Cents, by special transfer, 
at 952. In the Foreign Market prices are the same. We can as yet only 
notice the following transactions in Railway Shares—Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
483; Great Western, New, 624; South-western, ex div. 63%. 

Saturpay, Two o’cock. 

In the English Market there is no variation, and prices leave off firm: Con- 
cols for Money, 95 }; Ditto, for the Account, 954; New Three-and-half per 
Cents, 1024 4; Exchequer Bills, 56s. to 57s. ; India Stock, 2644. 

Foreign Stocks have not fluctuated; but Spanish Three per Cents may be 
quoted 4 higher, being 26§ }; ditto, Fives, 1944; Brazilian, 745; Belgian, 104 5; 
Columbian, 2453; Mexican, 373 8; Danish 86 7; Dutch Two-and-a-half 
per Cents, 525 4; ditto Five per Cents, 1014; Portuguese, 435 4; Russian, 
1148 1153. 

In Railway Shares business has been transacted at the following prices per 
Share—Birmingham and Gloucester, 53 ex div,; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
483; Great Western, 86}; Ditto, New Half-shares, 624; Ditto, Fifths, 15%; 
London and Brighton, 343; South-western, 634; Manchester and Birming- 
ham, 27%, ex div. ; Midland Counties, 784 ; Northern and Eastern, Scrip, 17; 
Paris and Orleans, 263; Paris and Rouen, 28j. In Miniog Shares, Cobre 
Copper have been done at 18; Real Del Monte, Registered, 45; Ditto, Unre- 
gistercd, 53. Bank Shares—Loudon Joint Stock Bauk, 12; Union Bank of 
Australia, 29. 








3per Cent Consols.....0..-.. 95 4 § Chilian Deferred..,........ 40 

Ditto for Account....... oe 953% Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 244 % 
3 per Ceut Reduced ......0004- 954 Danish 3 per Cents....206.- 867 

3} per Cent Ditto. ........... shut Datch 24 per Cents ...... o» 523% 
New 34 per Cents... ...e0.u0. LO2R Ditto 5 per Cents ........-. OL 2 
Bauk Stock fur Account....... shut Mexican 5 per Cents Consd, 37 8 
Exchequer Bills ...0...00+06- 567 Portuguese New 5p. Cis. 1841 434 4 

2 Russian 4 per Cents o....6. Jidt Lot 


India Stock ....... tisececteos “US 
45 


Mraziliau 5 per Cents......-.. 745 Spanish (Active)Sper Cents. 194 ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents......6-.8 104 5 Ditio 3 per Cents 13842 ..... 263 # 
Chiiian6 per Cents .......... 98 100 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
; The Martha, Smythe, from Calcutta to London, put into St. Helena, llth July, 
caky. 

ome Ep—At Gravesend 26th August, Robin Gray, Patullo, from Calentta ; 29th, 
Josephine, Smith, from Singapore; 30ih, Alexander Baring, Hall, from China; Pal- 
myra. Campbell, from Singapore; aud Halifax Packet, Culford, from Calcutta. At 
St. Helena, 10th July, Francis Yates, M*Lean, from London ; Velox, Adams, from the 
Cape; Lady Gray, Hawkes, from Batavia; Siam, Smith; and St. Lawrence, Newlands, 
fiom China; 1éth, Narcissus, Batty, fiom Ceylon; and Edinburgh. Patterson, from 
China ; and 14:h, Worcester, Waugh, from Calcutta, At Cape of Good Hope. 15th 
June, Agrippina, Rogers, from London. 

Satnep— From Gravesend, 24th August, Coreyra, Hazelwood; and Mandane, Gim- 
blett, fer Uombay ; 25th, Prince of Wales, Hopking, for Caleutta ; aud 261h, Carnatic, 
Hynve, for Bombay, From Southampton, 24th ditto, Beutick, Kellock, for Calcutta. 
From Liverpvol, 29th ditto, Ear! Gray, M Wean, for Caleutta; and oth, Harbinger, 
Candlish, for Singapure. From Greevock, 26th ditto, Mohawk, Fergusson for Bombay- 
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+ the Duke of Wertinetron: her Majesty, accordi#g to ahe stary-, SS, ‘ 
TO PICS () i T HE DA z. teller, having learned that the Duke “ has a ait a tolrall-.? \O} 
way travelling since the melancholy death of hisyiiych-esteehted. > 2} 

HARVEST HOME. friend Mr. Husxisson, on the occasion of opening. the«E7 7 tee ~/ 

and Manchester line,’ became “ most anxiouguthat, hi a 


Autumn has been from the beginning of time the season of sports 
and jollity. Even its toils, among a simple people, have something 
pleasant in them. When the husbandman sows, his mind rests on 
the long and anxious interval during which an inclement season, 
or the devastations of beasts and birds, or a thousand accidents, 
may intervene to blast his prospects. But the reaper already 
touches the reward of all his cares and toils; the rustling grain 
into which he puts his sickle is already in imagination garnered 
up; he is on that ecstatic border-land where anticipation and 
reality fade into each other like the tints of the rainbow. Autumn 
is also, in such a society, the season when the labours of hus- 
bandry, requiring method and forethought, are about to give way 
to the chase, and other occupations, which from their varying 
plans and unexpected incidents have quite as much of pleasure as 
of business in them. And lastly, autumn is to them the season 
of abundance, when the garner is filled, and the wine-press or 
the mash-tub runs over, and the owner’s heart expands with his 
wealth, and welcomes all comers to taste of his first-fruits. Henee, 
in all climates, of all festivals the autumnal is the most jolly. 

Our Three Estates are now celebrating their harvest-home. 
They have been toiling in the common field since the season when 
the husbandman puts his share into the earth “ loosened from the 
frost,” and are now betaking themselves to their homes, or to the 
merry-makings of their neighbours, with the fruits they have har- 
vested. No towering heavy wains are theirs, it must be confessed. 
With reverence be it spoken, they have more the air of a band of 
luckless gleaners than of jolly farmers and reapers. Plain Joun 
CaMpBELt carries one mutilated ear of wheat; Ministers carry a 
few oaten straws, with the chaff out of which the grain has been 
picked or thrashed; Lord Brovenam, a few shrivelled stalks, 
which have never come to head; and by far the greater part are 
empty-handed—if they are even gleaners, there must have been 
clevcrer hands in the field before them, say the loiterers by the 
way-side as they pass by. Our Sovereign Lady Victoria is the 
only one of the party who shows a goodly store—she has literally, 
thanks to the Appropriation-clause, reaped a golden harvest. 

All this troubles not the minds of the Senators. Their autumnal 
joliities are not a whit damped by the reflection that their legisia- 
tive harvest is typified by one of Pharoah’s blighted ears. ‘They 
disperse with as much glee in search of autumn’s pleasures as if 
the result of their labours had entitled them to enjoy themselves. 

The Queen’s party sets off with the most note and imposing 
circumstance. It is apparently swelled in number by many who 
walk as near it as they dare, in the hope thaton some chance occa- 
sion they may be thought to belong to it. The Queen’s marine 
excursion has swelled amazingly the number of fresh-water sailors 
on the Southern coast, and relieved the moors of a multitude of 
bad walkers and worse shots. Yachting is decidedly on the in- 
crease, as will be seen before the end of the year, by the cor- 
responding increase in thegnumber of drowned puppies and can- 
didates for the Gazette—for yachting is no cheap amusement. The 
apes of aristocratic pursuits will keep awkwardly tacking about, 
getting thwart the bows of the Royal steamer, and, if not run 
down, boasting for the rest of their lives that they were hailed by 
Captain Firzctarence—to tell them to get out of the way. Few 
of them, however, will enjoy the good luck of the friends of the 








Directors of the Southampton Railway, whose special reporter in 
the Morning Chronicle has recorded them in print as an appendage 
of the Queen’s party, on the strength of their having been stuck 
into the extra carriages of the train. 

Waving these intruders, who will settle down where they are 
not wanted like flies upon sugar at the breakfast-table, it is a pas- 
time fit for a Queen of England to which her Majesty has betaken 
herself. She may paddle along the English shores of the Channel 
noting each bay and river-mouth from which the vessels of the 
gentry aud nobility of England issued as the Armada approached 
their shores. She may stand across to the coast of France, where 
the rocks of Calvados still bear the name of one of that proud 
fleet, impaled upon them. Along the English coast, some of | 
Pitt's Martello towers may still be seen; which, though a silly | 
enough device in themselves, will serve, in the absence of more 
comely monuments, to remind her how within the memory of men 
still living the threat of invasion awakened as resolute and unani- 
mous an enthusiasm as did the approach of the Armada. And it 
is said that she ‘does intend to be the first English Sovereign who | 
hus paid a friendly visit to a Sovereign of France since the days of | 
bluff Harry. She goes with less of cumbrous state, but with 
elegant and costly luxuries, ministered to by mechanical inventions, 
guarded by gallant war-vessels, which the Monarchs and Princes 
assembled at the Field of the Cloth of Gold could not have pur- 
chased by their joint means though they had melted down into 
rose-nobles all the gold about them. A Channel-voyage may be 
supposed to be suggestive of stories of England’s splendour and 
greatness to the mind of a Queen,—though our cartoon-makers 
appear to be ignorant of them. 

It could be wished, indeed, that fitter chroniclers of a royal pro- 
gress were to be had than the newspaper volunteers in whose hands 
it is left. In their well-meant but awkward endeavours to paint 
their Sovereign in the most winning light, they are apt uninten- 
tionally to caricature her. An anecdote, for example, they have 
made or travestied, about the Queen’s attention to the comforts of 





should accompany her other Ministers on the occastdd $f Jher, ign 
tended embarkation,” and on learning that “the Duke’s objectiotl 4) 
had been waived by his Grace,” ‘ forwarded an especial command 
that a carriage should be prepared expressly for the noble Duke, 
containing every convenience with safety and ease in travelling. 
Were this well-meant but gauche fiction true, the mind would be 
tempted to dwell more on the cruelty of forcing the Duke to do a 
thing so disagreeable to him for no useful end, than upon the care 
taken for his comfort. And if, unluckily, the Duke should catch 
his death of cold from the thorough wetting he got in attending her 
Majesty to the pier-head, people might say, as was said when 
Lord Anson caught a cold accompanying the brother of the new 
Queen of Georcs the Third on a visit of ceremony to Portsmouth, 
that it is wrong to throw away the heroes of a kingdom in service 
which might as well be discharged by any master of ceremonies. 
The rest of the Three Estates are this year celebrating their 
autumnal jubilee with “little din.” Sir Ropert Perex, having 
missed the grouse, has gone down to Drayton to take his revenge 
on the partridges. Mr. Coppen has announced a suspension of 
his labours till the close of the harvest, when he will again take the 
field alternately against the foxes and the landlords. Lord Met- 
BOURNE is whiling away the time at Brockett Hall, with his favourite 
Larpner. Lord Brouauam is in Westmoreland, planning Phi/ip- 
pics against the Melbournites, or, like Suny, dictating his own 
memoirs to his secretaries, and calling them the history of his 
times. The Duke of Wexiinearon is at Walmer Castle, nursing 
the cold he caught on Monday. Mr. Hume is studying a new 
system of mental arithmetic; and Mr. Lanz Fox is immersed in 
the prophecies. All our legislators, in short, are, like true-born 
Englishmen, as old Frorssar7 said of their ancestors, amusing 
themselves sad/y, (‘ils s’amusent tristement,”) after the fashion of 
their country. Lord Sranxey alone is denied a holyday, and kept 
hard at work in Downing Street. One Secretary of State there 
must always be in London, and it appears to be Srantey’s turn to 
mount guard. So there he sits, like the housemaid whose Sunday 
it is to keep at home while the cook goes to church or to see her 
friends, or like the baker’s apprentice on the same day, who must 
stay and attend to the baked meats of the neighbouring artisans : 
and his Lordship, it is whispered, is so roasted by the importunate 
Colonials, that he is turning as crusty as that baker's pies. 





THE DUEL AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 

Wuen we recently contended that the law against murder, which 
involves duellists equally with other homicides, should undergo 
modification, so as to give in plain words to that class of offenders 
the immunity which society now concedes to them by shifts and 
subterfuges, it was under the full anticipation that when any of the 
parties in the Fawcrrr duel might come to be arraigned at the 
criminal bar, we should witness a result such as that which has 
attended the trial of Lieutenant Cuppy. The questions put by 
the Jury preparatory to their verdict are significant that they con- 
sidered the evidence brought forward by the Crown to have been 
pretty complete; and that the acquittal which followed was merely 
the expression of an opinion, well known to be shared out of doors, 
that in these matters the views which society solemnly proclaim in 
their written law are entirely opposite to those which in reality 
they entertain—that certain words exist upon parchment purport- 
ing to be the expression of the popular will, but that, being dis- 
owned by that will, they are of no more worth than hieroglyphics, 
The Times sees clearly enough this state of things, but is content 
that our system should “ continue to be an odd miature,” and that 
law and public opinion should “ go on in collision.” As far as 
regards the duellist, the result will be the same whether the law be 
altered or not, for after all, as last week’s trial has shown, it is opinion 
only that regulates its enforcement; but, for some reasons which 
our contemporary overlooks, the alteration should nevertheless be 
made. It is neither seemly nor safe that justice should indulge in 
impotent threats, since, if one enactment is merely intended for 
show, people may begin to doubt if another is more substantial : 
and even if this argument had no force, the step would surely be 
recommended by its doing away with the necessity, now so fre- 
quent, of converting our courts into morning theatres, where farces 
are got up “ regardless of expense”; the chief part—that of “ the 
prisoner ”—being on each occasion kindly played by an “ officer” 
of distinction. 

But although there is a pretty general agreement regarding the 
scarecrow nature of the law, there is by no means a similar har- 
mony of ideas regarding the true nature of the so-called “ crime.” 
The word murder, under any circumstances, is an ugly term; and 
when it is applied in a Christian country to an act which is allowed 
to go urcondemned, it is also felt to be a ridiculous one. But it is 
incumbent that those who object to it should substitute some 
other. The Zimes suggests “ duelling”; but, unfortunately, this 
term merely expresses a specific mode of committing, or attempting 
to commit, murder. Where death is inflicted by any other than 
accidental causes, the deed resolves itself either into justifiable or 
unjustifiable homicide. Ifthe Times is willing to adopt the former 
term, we come at once to a rational understanding; but if the deed 
appears to be in the slightest measure unjustifiable, then we fear it 
must come at last to the ill-omened designation which our statute- 
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books employ. It may be murder in the lightest degree, but 
murder unequivocally it is. 

But, we are asked—* Is an act which simply and purely seeks 
another's harm, like murder, exactly the same as the mere joint 
exposure of yourself and another to a venture, a trial of courage, 
which is the case of duelling ?” and it is contended—* In the latter 
case, risk and exposure is all that the act aims at; it stops there. 
It is satisfied with a result in which you yourself are as badly off 
as the other man. Murder is the pure gratification of your own 
malice at the other's sole expense.” Now, if being satisfied with a 
result in which you yourself are as badly off as the other man is to 
take an affair out of the category of murder, we submit that the 
soldier who shot his officer the other day at Parsonstown is entitled 
to the benefit of this construction. In that case the perpetrator 
ran greater risk than his victim; for from the moment that he 
levelled his piece, Ais punishment was certain, but his officer had 
the chance of a miss-fire or of the musket being struck aside by 
some of the spectators. Considering, too, that in a large propor- 
tion of murders the perpetrator either commits suicide or forbears 
all attempt at escape, it is impossible to define it as an act of 
malice “at the other's sole expense.” But then, in duelling the 
party has no desire to kill his antagonist? Ifit can be urged that 
both parties are aware of this, then they are merely a pair of sim- 
pletons who go out with the hope of getting a reputation upon false 
pretences, and the law might very readily let them off upon a con- 
fession of the deceit. If, on the other hand, one party pleads that 
he had no evil intention, but that he believed there was some “ risk” 
from his opponent, then he at least shows a willingness to incur 
the guilt of suicide; a crime so opposed to every common feeling 
as to be taken rather generally as an indication of insanity, while it is 
evident that in deliberately furnishing to his adversary an oppor- 
tunity of committing murder, he is equally a party to that crime. 
Again, where an individual falls, it may be urged by the survivor 
that the fatal fire was merely resorted to to save himself: but he 
has no right voluntarily to place himself in that danger, and then 
to plead the necessity of shooting a man to escape from it. 

But then, the necessity of asserting your dignity and maintaining 
your rank in society? ‘I'his plea is not without its weight ; and 
although it does not in the eye of the moralist alter the nature of 
the act, it should, as we have urged, entirely preclude society from 
inflicting punishment, since if they permit “ dignity” and “ rank” 
to be dependent on such means, they have no right to substitute 
capriciously a penalty for a reward. We forget, however, that 
vanity is a sentiment felt by all. The coalheaver has a sort of 
standing to maintain among his fellows, and must accept the chal- 
lenge of the bricklayer to a stand-up fight ; but if by a pure ucc?- 
dent—an unlucky and unpremeditated blow on the temple—he 
kills his antagonist, a verdict of manslaughter is returned; and to 
put a stop to the “ ruffianly practice,” something more than a no- 
minal sentence is recorded—perhaps only a few months’ imprison- 
ment; but still there is no difficulty in getting a verdict, and no 
hesitation about a real punishment. 

And is there then nothing to be said for the duellist ? Can it 
be that a practice which is so universally resorted to by “ good” 
men—by “ the very first among our rulers and legislators”—is so 
heinous in its nature? We answer, that for the modern duellist, in 
a very few words enough may be said to take off almost the whole 
enormity of his offence; but we expect little thanks for suggesting 
them, since his title to a cap from the hangman’s hands can only be 
eschanged for one of pasteboard and bells. For the criminals in a 
real duel there is no such word of exculpation : with all the revolting 
characteristics of an ordinary murder, it involves, as we have shown 
in a former paper, features of evil peculiarly its own. But these 
are of rare occurrence. The kind of duel in which “the very first 
among our legislators” are so prone to indulge, is undertaken by 
both parties with aredeeming consciousness that in neither breast 
lurks there aught having the remotest affinity to murderous inten- 
tions. It is resorted to with the hope that it will pass in the 
world for what it is not, namely, a great risk, and consequently a 
test of courage; and the false display, although beginning to find 
its value, still too often succeeds. It would be merely contemptible 
did it not offer an example to persons disposed to pursue the game 
in a more serious mood; and hence it is only indirectly that it de- 
rives its claim to a more imposing title. 

And so we come to acénclusion. The duellist, when he goes 
out to accomplish his professed purpose—to expose himself and 
another to the risk of death—is, precisely to the extent of his sin- 
cerity, a suicide and a murderer. If slaughterous intentions find 
no place in his bosom, and he feels equally satisfied of the mild- 
ness of his opponent, he is neither the one nor the other. Let 
his brother simpletons in society determine his place, and duly 
accord to him the “dignity” and “rank” he has done so much to 
maintain. 

In dismissing this subject, two further remarks seem necessary. 
Although, in the present state of opinion, it would be palpably un- 
just to inflict punishment on the duellist, it is not requisite, even 
as the law now stands, that in cases where all the facts are clearly 
proved—or so far proved, that if they related to any other crime 
no hesitation would be felt in adopting them—juries should find 
an acquittal in order to secure for the prisoner the immunity which 
is due tohim. <A verdict of “ Guilty,” with a recommendation to 
mercy, and a subsequent address to the Crown, praying that, in 
consideration of the inducements held out by high example, a free 
pardon should be granted, would fully answer the end in view; 
and, preventing any needless straining of conscience, it would be 
more consistent with the dignity of justice. 











Finally, although the Times has indulged its wit at the expense 
of the Anti-Duelling Association, it is not easy to conceive 
how any means could be devised more likely to lead to the 
suppression of the evil at which it aims than the formation of 
that body. In proportion to its extent, it weakens the plea 
now urged as an apology, that unless a man fight, no matter 
how unjust the necessity, he must forfeit all countenance in 
good society. With a body of several hundred noblemen and 
officers to falsify this assertion, it may, as public feeling improves, 
come to be a question how far it should be received. Let them 
therefore go steadily on in their rational and Christian undertaking. 
There is no fear that those who once join them will recede; and 
every new case that occurs, whether rendered remarkable by an 
absurd or a calamitous termination, can scarcely fail to have the 
effect of adding largely to their ranks. 





FATHER MATHEW. 

Farner Matuew’s reception in the British Metropolis has been 
of a checkered kind. Tens of thousands have taken the pledge of 
total abstinence at his hands, Earl Stanuors and other titled per- 
sons have been his public disciples, and nobles have been his hosts : 
on the other hand, numbers of bigoted beer-bibbers, some acting 
under the direct inspiration of publicans, have done their best to 
breed confusion in his meetings; questions as to the “ intentions” 
of Government have been gravely asked about him in Parliament ; 
and some of the newspapers have made him a point of attack. 
The Morning Post confesses ‘to some surprise that so many per- 
sons of good character and respectable standing in society have 
given a kind of countenance to the proceedings of * Father Mathew,’ 
the Irish ‘total abstinence’ gentleman, who bas lately been figuring 
away in London and its vicinity.” The Post thinks Mr. Matuew’s 
plan of total abstinence and pledge-taking not suited to the sturdy 
rationality of this country; it is shocked “that so many children 
should be invited and permitted to take this solemn pledge”— 

“they are pledging themselves to they know not what;” and it 
gives prominent place to the letter of a correspondent who is en- 
thusiastic in the praise of beer. With somewhat less solemnity, 
the Times lately attacked Mr. Matuew ; the foremost point in the 
accusation being, that another person had put forward some irrele- 
vant and inconclusive remarks about a human stomach, and that 
some of Mr. Matuew’s own reasons were not what the Z%mes con- 
sidered to be the most cogent for his purpose. 

Now all this objection is in itself very irrelevant and little to the 
purpose. That perscns of good character and respectable stand- 
ing are forward in testifying to their faith in the excellent intentions 
of the extremely respectable Mr. Matuew, is creditable to them- 
selves, however surprising it may be to the Brummels of the press; 
who seem to think it as much a point of etiquette not to know an 
Irish priest as a farthing. For the pertinency of all that is said in 
his presence Mr. Matnew can as little be answerable as Sir Ro- 
BERT Peer. for silencing Colonel Ststnore or Mr. Ferranp; nor 
is it absolutely incumbent upon him to shut his mouth because he 
commands logic inferior to that of the Times. The question with 
him, who has been not inaptly called the Apostle of Temperance, 
is, not what are the precise arguments that determine the merits 
of total abstinence, but what means of influence he can use to in- 
duce people to abstain: he does not originate the doctrine 
of abstinence from intoxicating drinks, but his vocation is to 
disseminate that doctrine. It may be, that in strict reason he 
should not administer the pledge to children; but be it remem- 
bered, that a large proportion of what is called education at this 
day consists in inducing children to “pledge themselves to they 
know not what.” 

But these smaller questions of Mr. Matuew’s abilities and pro- 
cedure do not settle the larger ones—what is his main object ? 
what are his practical results? His main object we take to be, to 
convert the British people to total abstinence: rather a needless 
stretch of national self-denial, since many nations that by no means 
totally abstain are singularly free from the vice of drunken- 
ness—as the wine-drinking peasantry of Italy. The object of 
a more rational social reformer would be, to discover the 
difference in teaching or customs that lies at the bottom of that 
difference in practical morals. He might discover, that the Italian 
peasant not only drinks wine instead of beer—a difference which 
alone seems to have a great effect—but that he is not debarred 
from a number of other exhilarations which are in practice denied 
to the beer-drinking or gin-drinking Englishman. ‘The practical 
results of Father Matuew’s labours may, without much risk of 
error, be supposed to consist in the temporary or permanent con- 
version of a great number of drunkards. Now, the reform of a 
single drunkard is a solid gain: the man’s happiness and welfare 
are incalculably increased ; a bad example is removed ; an excuse of 
comparative blamelessness is taken out of the mouth of the man 
who drinks to less excess; the comfort of many dependents is 
secured. Grant that in some cases there is only a respite, yet even 
that is a good, affording opportunity for other good. Father 
Matuew’'s arguments may fall as far short as his purpose out- 
reaches sound reason; his appeal to mere feelings may be less 
suited to the phlegmatic Englishman, whose intellect will not be 
moved by any thing under the resistless logic of “ twopenny 
trash” and useful knowledge books; yet if between it all, among 
the pledge-takers he has converted a fair percentage of drunkards, 
his mission to London was worth the journey, and worth the coun- 
tenance even of respectable persons. 
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FRENCH SIGHTSEERS IN LONDON. 


AN advertisement in a recent number of the Journal des Débats 
holds out the promise of a “ charmant voyage 4 tres bon marché”— 
in other words, “a month in London for twenty guineas.” We 
believe the idea of cheap jaunts of this kind on the principle of 
association originated in London, and that several such trips to 
Paris have been projected or performed. It is not, however, with 
the jaunt itself or the price that we are so much taken, but with 
the London sights which the Parisians are promised for their twenty 
guineas. 

In London, they are to be taken once to Drury Lane and once to 
Covent Garden, “if those theatres be open,” once to the Prin- 
cess’s, and once “a l'amphitheatre d’Asley.” Then they are to 
have a sight of “ the Zoological Gardens in Surrey,” and ‘ the 
Ménazerie in the Regent's Park,” the Tower of London, the Poly- 
technic Institution, the exhibition of Madame Tussaup, and the 
Colosseum. ‘This, it would seem, is the Parisian idea of what 
London contains worth seeing: and probably it is quite as just 
and rational as the Cockney notions of Paris. One could almost 
fancy the list drawn out from the advertisement of public amuse- 
ments in an old stray number of the Zéimes. Possibly the entre- 
preneur may be the enlightened gentleman we encountered the 
other night in a railway-omnibus from the South, describing the 
streets and buildings to some of his greener countrymen, as we 
passed along from London Bridge. The Frenchman got on with 
tolerable correctness as long as the vehicle kept the usual line ; 
but repairs executing in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s having 
obliged it to turn aside, he proceeded gravely and glibly to describe 
Newgate, which we were passing, as Somerset House ! 

The expeditions in the environs are to be Hampton Court, 
Windsor, Greenwich, and “ Richemont par le steam-boat et retour.” 
The mention of the last-named place reminds us of the promise— 
“¢ Pendant le séjour 4 Londres, un interpréte toujours a la disposi- 
tion de messieurs les voyageurs.” Ifthe interpreter is not already 
engaged, we would take the liberty of suggesting that the landlord 
of the Roebuck, on Richmond Hill, informs foreigners every Sun- 
day, by placard, that he has in his establishment “ une personne 
sachant parler Frangais.” 

Intending subscribers are promised good board and lodging, and 
the best of French or English cookery. May the purveyors of this 
department be blessed with the judicious taste of Louis Puitiprs, 
who has been importing cheese and bottled stout for the Queen of 
England's especial use! Little as we are inclined to undervalue 
the amicable tendency of the regal hospitalities, we have more 
faith in these joint-stock visits of the subjects of the two Sove- 
reigns as a means of better acquaintance among the people. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ IN GERMANY. 


Every one is well acquainted with the external signs and indications of 
La Jeune France, and with her theories on politics, morals, religion, lite- 
rature, ard the arts. We need not, therefore, formally introduce M. 
Beriaéoz en route: his reputation has long been mounted ; and he him- 
self will be gazed at with as much interest and amusement as Don 
Quixote on his charger, Uncle Toby on his hobby, or Dr. Syntax in 
his post-chaise. A man who adopts an eccentric course and supports 
himself in it with talent will always gain some degree of applause, let 
opinion fluctuate as it may with regard to the claims of his genius, 

Whether in deposing Cueruniny, and freeing herself from the tram- 
mels of the schools in which classic genius has hitherto been nurtured, 
Young France, in the person of this her Coryphzus, has discovered a 
short cut to immortality, it will be for the page of history to decide. 
Meanwhile it is incontestable that the influence of party and fashion has 
given considerable popularity to Bertioz. While the old musicians 
were shrugging their shoulders and making wry faces at his harmonic 
horrors, PaGAnini appeared, and tried to help their digestion by giv- 
ing him a banker’s cheque and a letter of recommendation. This for 
a time gave a lift to the Romanticists, and the stocks of the Classicists fell 
proportionably. The Sunday concerts of M. Bertioz flourished ; 
hundreds of elegant Parisian bonnets nodded, where a rhythm could be 
found to nod to; young artists congratulated each other in coffee- 
houses that BEETHOVEN was regenerated, and Government was half 
disposed to give its patronage before it was solicited. Years roll on; 
Mozart, Haypn, Beeruoven, and even Bacu, are heard with new 
pleasure, and Bertioz is almost forgotten, when by accident we find 
him proceeding to Germany with a quarter of a ton of Symphonies and 
Overtures which nobody ever desired to hear, and which probably would 
never have been heard in that quarter but for this act of paternal care. 

Such are the ridiculous consequences of a factitious reputation, which 
if it last fortunately till the time of a man’s death, is not likely to sur- 
vive his funeral a week. Berwioz is one of*those who have discovered 
the analogy subsisting between wigs and counterpoint, mustachios and 
melody, long hair and poetical genius, which he and his school illus- 
trate so contradictorily. It is time that the middle-aged youth of 
France should see more into the essence of things. Here we smile at 
a young linendraper Byronizing in an open shirt-collar, or at a man 
with a wild head of hair flattering himself that he is a BEETHOVEN. 

At Stuttgard Berxioz meets a Dr. ScHILiinG, the author of several 
theoretical and critical works on music, and the prejudices of his school 
are immediately brought into activity. 

“ This title of Doctor,” he says, “ which is borne by almost every one in 
Germany, had made me augur but ill of him. I had pictured to myself some 
old pedant, with spectacles, a flaxen wig, and a vast snuffbox, upon his ever- 
lasting hobby of fugue and counterpoint, talking entirely of Bach and Mar- 
purg, pee perhaps in externals, but inwardly detesting modern music in 

eneral, and with a most decided aversion for mine. But see how one may be 
eceived: Dr. Schilling is not old, does not wear spectacles, has fine black 
hair, is full of vivacity, speaks loud and short like the report of a pistol, smokes 
but does not take snuff. He received me well; told me at once the metho of 
getting up a concert ; said not a word upon fugue or canon ; displayed no coa- 








tempt for the Huguenots or William Tell, nor expressed the least dislike of 
my music before hearing it.’ 

The plan of the concert arranged, BERLIoz proceeded to visit Linp- 
PAINTER and Morigvus, and to review the orchestra of Stuttgard. He 
found them composed of intrepid readers, unembarrassed by caprices of 
rhythm, syncopation, or accentuation; in short, capable of making a 
symphony go correctly almost at sight. They who know what the 
Parisian rehearsals of Breriioz’s Symphonies were—that they were 
conducted piecemeal, the violins by themselves, the basses in the same 
way, &c. &c. will best appreciate this praise. However, on the day of 
performance, half the violins, from illness either simulated or real, were 
absent; the King was coming; and there was the poor composer ready, 
as he says, like Caspar in the Freischutz, to sign a compact with all the 
imps in the inferno for more violius. The music was obliged to be 
given as it could; and the Symphonie Fantastique and the Overture to the 
Franes-Juges were performed, if not with a powerful execution, at least 
“ with vigour, intelligence, and exactitude.” After the concert, he 
received the compliments of the King, of Count Nerrere, and Prince 
JEROME Bonaparte. Then came his ordeal with the musicians, in 
which he was less fortunate. He was anxious for the good opinion of 
LINDPAINTER ; who, he informs us, “ is a master:” but LINDPAINTER 
couid only approve the Overture and profoundly abominated the Sym- 


phony. Moxique liked nothing, and Dr. ScHittine thought it all 
execrable. This report of the opinions on his composition might be 


thought naive and candid in the last degree, were it not but too evident 
that his mind is fully made up on the question of his own merit. Like 
Dunean is the play— nothing can touch him further.” Praise is 
current coin and duly accepted ; but it is his ambition to puzzle the ortho- 
dox, and the violence of their opposition only the more firmly rivets his 
self-confidence. From Stuttgard BeRxrioz betook himself to Hechingen, 
his ponderous luggage of Symphonies following in the common stage- 
wagygon, In the Prince of this romantic territory Bertioz found a 
brother composer. The Prince sang him some songs, and he resolved 
to retaliate with some symphonies. ‘The orchestra was small—only 
eight violins; the other instruments in pairs, and but one trombone. 
Nevertheless, by leaving out a pair of horns, and pencilling the neces- 
sary notes in the other parts—by playing the part of the first harp on 
the piano, and abridging the trumpet solos—they managed to get up 
the Overture to King Lear, and some fragments of the Symphonie Fan- 
tastique. ‘The Prince took an active part in this solemnity, and stood 
by the drummer to help him count the time. When the performance 
was over, he came to shake hands with the composer; who said— 

“ Ah! Monseigneur, I swear that I would give up two of the remaining 
years of my life if I had but my orchestra of the Conservatorio here to show 
you what the compositions are that you judge with so much indulgence.” 
** Yes, yes, I know,” he replied, “* you have en imperial orchestra, who call 
you Sire, and Lam but a poor Highness. I shall certainly go and hear them 
at Paris.” 

After this there was a supper at the Villa Eugenia; where the Prince 
produced a composition for voice, piano, and violoncello, which he sang, 
and made Bertioz accompany on the bass. The piece was much ap- 
plauded; but there was a good deal of laughing, he says, at the strange 
tone of his chanterelle. Next day he returned to Stuttgard. 

There is something the very reverse of poetical in this tour with a 
budget of old compositions. It savours more of the mercantile tra- 
veller beating out a connexion than of the artist in the pursuit of his 
legitimate vocation. So did not Haypn nor BEETHOVEN; their works 
ever travelled before them. Mozart carried symphonies in his brain, 
and struck one off at any time in a couple of days. But to be touring 
and making a coil and stir with old compositions that nobody asks to 
hear, is worthy only of one who contemns antiquity, aifects singularity 
of appearance, and celebrates his proceedings in a journal. How little 
of the simplicity of the true composer in all this! 





Blackwood's Magazine for September has an interesting paper on “ the 
Bankruptcy of the Greek Kingdom;” the object of which is to show that 
Greece is in a much better way than people suppose. Even politically, the 
really liberal municipal institutions which the country has secured are forming 
a popular strength that must one day defy the effects of the feeble despotism 
now forced on Greece from without. Otho is represented as more knave than 
fool; and, abetted as he has been by alien protectors, it is shown that the mo- 
ney which constituted great part of the Greek debts was lavished on foreigners 
and on objects not Grecian. As an instance of commercial legislation—Aus- 
trian timber pays an import-duty of 6 per cent on the selling-price; Greek 
timber a duty of 10 per cent on the selling-price! The liabilities have been 
incurred and the resources of the country wasted without the consent of the 
Greeks by their representatives. With all that mismanagement, however, last 
year the national income was 17,834,000 drachmas ; the national expenses only 
11,735,546; the interest on foreign loans and pensions being 4,703,232, and 
the civil list of King Otho 1,209,296. The writer in Blackwood thinks that 
if the Allied Powers would constitute themselves a court of equity, they could 
soon place the finances of Greece in a flourishing condition. “ We humbly 
conceive, that a court of equity would strike out the Bavarian loan, as illegally 
contracted, and forming a private debt between the two Monarchs of Bavaria 
and Greece; that it would diminish the claim of the Protecting Powers, by 
expunging all those sums which have been spent among themselves, or on 
strangers, with their consent; that it would reduce the civil list of the King 
and the Council of State to 500,000 drachmas; and that it would order the im- 
mediate convocation of a National Assembly, in order to take measures for im- 
proving the revenues of the country.” 


Tuit publishes “ Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott,” by Mr. Morrison; a 
gentleman who began life and obtained the novelist’s acquaintance as a land- 
surveyor. The dialogue looks more dressed-up than perhaps it really is; but 
some of the anecdotes are pleasant enough. The goodnatured Scott read a 
lesson to the common-enclosers of our day—“ Abbotsford is intersected by 
fuotpaths in every direction; and he was particularly anxious that none of 
these paths should be interfered with, although the Road Commissioners offered 
to close some of the least important up. ‘ Remove not the ancient landmarks,’ 
he would say. Tbe consequence was, that he never received any injury in the 
way of trespass; and the people declined of themselves to walk on many of 
these paths, restricting themselves to those that were least offensive ; such was 
the effect of his forbearance. ‘If I was to stop up any of these footpaths, 
which I might be able to do as unnecessary, the people, if they took it into 
their heads, would walk over them in spite of both the law and myself; so far, 
then, my indulgence is good policy.’ His attention to the lower orders of the 
country-people but ill accorded with his high aristocratical visions.” 
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DR. CALVERT HOLLAND'S VITAL STATISTICS OF 
SHEFFIELD. 

Tuere is in Sheffield an incorporated body that has existed for 
centuries, called the Town Trust, whose funds are expended on 
local improvements, charitable objects, and the encouragement of 
undertakings having a relation to the interests of the town. Dr. 
Caxvert Hoxxann, an eminent physician of Sheffield, and further 
known as a medical writer and statist, had for some years directed 
his attention to the social and physical condition of the working- 
classes of the district, and had made some progress in his inquiries, 
when he was requested to extend his examination, at the expense 
of the Town Trust; and the result has been the volume before us. 

The phrase Vital Statistics hardly conveys an idea of the subject 

of the work, unless by a meaning so extended as to embrace every 
thing connected with the social life of the masses, and perhaps 
something more than that. The rates of increase in the popula- 
tion since 1736, an inquiry into its physical condition as deducible | 
from births and mortality, and a most interesting examination into | 
the state and character of the artisaus in some of the principal | 
manufactures, are indeed strictly connected with vital statistics. 
So is a view of the house-accommodation possessed by the work- 
men of Sheffield in comparison with that of some other great towns, 
and of the surface-condition and drainage of the streets, as well 
perbaps as a comparison between the past and present periods of 
manufacturing distress, and a general description of the town and 
neighbourhood. But besides these topics, more strictly relating to 
vitality, Dr. C. Hotianp handles others, which, though statistical, 
are only vital as they are connected with life. Such are an elabo- 
rate account of the depositors and deposits in savings banks—an 
inquiry into the causes of unoccupied houses, involving an exposi- 
tion of speculative over-building—a comparison of the cost of paving 
and road-making in the different subdivisions of the township of 
Sheffield, with a view of various institutions, some indeed charitable, 
but many educational, literary, or philosophical. 

The facts on all these subjects are full, and variously exhibited, 
with the object of exhausting the conclusions they may contain; 
and though Dr. Horianp states that he has met with obstacles in 
procuring the facts from some benefit and other class societies, yet 
the work must be considered as a very valuable and complete 
contribution to local statistics. The main interest of the book, 
however, arises from the character of the author, and the views he 
is induced to take of several mooted questions of considerable 
public interest. Not unacquainted with utilitarian studies, well 
versed in statistics, and practically familiar with the different 
classes of a large manufacturing town, Dr. C. Horuanp in his heart 
of hearts is a combination of “Old” and ‘ Young England.” | 
Apparently a member of the Anglican Church, and very tolerant | 
about mere religious differences, he is adverse to the Dissenters | 
for their intolerance, and their introduction of religious bigotry | 
into institutions designed for the common benefit of humanity. 
Surrounded by manufactures, and connected, we imagine, in some 
degree with manufacturers and those dependent on them, he yet | 
looks upon the class and their boasted wealth with an old-fashioned 
eye; contrasts the parvenu splendour of the few with the squalid 
poverty and suffering of the many; and defends the well-conducted 
unions of workmen to check their employers,—maintaining that 
they are not only beneficial to the men, but even to the masters, by 
preventing the mania for over-production in times of “ prosperity.” 
It will be gathered from this last remark, that Dr. Hottann is an 
advocate of Sir Rosert Peet's view in attributing much of our 
economical distress to “over-production.” This he asserts as re- 
gards manufactures at large, but rather as a general conclusion 
than as a result proveable by his statistics. In one point that has 
been much dwelt upon both as a proof and a measure of the pre- 
sent distress, the number of unoccupied houses in Sheffield, he is 
much more conclusive in his facts. 

“The amount of unoccupied houses has been seized with avidity by parties, 
not only as evidence of the existing distress, but as an exact measure of it. It 
isa measure rather of previous prosperity than of commercial stagnation. It 
is no just indication of the latter. The amount, however, will always be some- 
what proportionate to the existing depression; not because the one is the con- 
sequence of the other, which is the argument, but from hoth being effects of 
the same general causes. They are not to be viewed in relation to each other 
strictly as cause and effect, but as having the same common origin—unrestrained 
and reckless over- production. 

“In a period of prosperity, the manufacturer is as little guided in the crea- 
tion of productive power, by any natural demand, as the speculative builder is 
by the gradual augmentation of the population. They both cqually neglect 
all calculations of the probable necessities of the future, enlightened by the 
data of the past. Neither acknowledges the lessons of experience. ~The 
manufacturer feels the impulse of improved trade, and not only at once adapts 
his means to it, but concentrates both capital and credit to the enlargement of 
them ; and every additional impulse calls into existence far more than a cor- 
responding proportion of productive power. The demand, when on the ad- 
vance, always carries the mind beyond it. ‘The imagination is awakened, and 
the future presents itself in inexhaustible resources ; and hence the invariable 
consequence of stimulated enterprise—glutted markets—the supply having 
overstepped the demand. If admitted that the productive power can exceed a 
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legitimate demand—and this will scarcely be called in question—the surplus 
power thus created, and unemployed in a period of depression, cannot certainly 
be referred to as a measure of the diminution of any natural demand: it is 
evidence not of existing distress, but of previous prosperity. The conduct, 
however, which led to the creation of this surplus power, produced also the 
depression of commerce; and thus misery and a vast amount of unemployed 
power always coexist, but, clearly, to a considerable extent as effects of the 
same general causes. ‘The same reasoning will apply to the speculative builder. 
His actions are not regulated by the gradual increase of population, which, 
were it possible to ascertain it, would be the only just guide. In common 
with the manufacturer, he feels the impulse of improved demand, and the 

rowing abundance of money necessarily directs a large amount of capital 
towards building objects; hence the formation of new streets, the erection of 
houses, manufactories, and public edifices. A spirit of activity is observed in 
all directions. ‘The town enlarges, and the immediate neighbourhood becomes 
studded with elegant and attractive villas. At length, however, the productive 
power becomes an ungovernable impulse, throws aside all sober restraint, all 
calculations as to the necessities of the population—a mania for building per- 
vades all classes. New master-builders spring up with questionable capital, 
and boldly project new streets, The houses erected letting, either from their 
cheapness or the desirableness of the situation, fresh means are acquired, and 
especially credit, to feed the speculative spirit : thus, impulse added to impulse, 
creates, in the course of a few years, dwellings far exceeding the wants of the 
intoxicated times; and at last, the evils of the excess retard the rate of pro- 
duction.” 

“ Table showing the Progress of New Streets in the Borough of Sheffield, 
Jrom 1831 to 1836. 
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“ These facts exhibit, with unerring fidelity, the speculative spirit of the 
times. In the short space of five years, the new strects entirely built, partly 
built, set out and made building-land, and projected, amount to the extra- 
ordinary number of one hundred and fifty-six, and independently of the nume- 
rous erections in different parts of the town. It is stated, in the second 
column, that fifty-five streets are partly built. If the extension of building was 
at all regulated by the necessities of the population, it would naturally be 
imagined that the fifty-five streets would have beeu amply sufficient to satisfy 
such necessities; but while these are only partially built, forty-seven are set out 
and forty-nine are projected. 

“ The following Table gives the same Particulars from 1836 to 1841. 
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“The results of the latter five years are very different from those of the 
former. Forty streets are partially built, and the number set out twenty 
five, while in the first period there were forty-seven ; the projected are onl 
twenty-seven; and of this number about thirteen are in the Park District, the 
property of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. According to these tables, the 
streets built, partially built, set out as building-land, and projected, amount 
in ten years to two hundred and forty-nine. Will it for one moment be 
doubted, after the consideration of these facts, that a mania for building bas 
been carried to a reckless extent? Can evidence of a more satisfactory kind 
be required in confirmation of the assertion? This vast increase must have had 
acause. Was the gradual progress of the population the cause? Certainly 
not. It exceeded the present and the immediately future wants of the popula- 
tion. There was less sobriety of conduct exhibited in the production of houses 
than in the extension of manufactures. Legislative interference cannot 
augment the population to the unnatual supply of accommodation.” 

Over-production at home and failures abroad have been dwelt 
upon by Sir Roserr Peet and his followers, with something like a 
cuckoo pertinacity. But, granting that the Anti-Corn-law people 
are altogether wrong and the Minister altogether right as to the 
causes of the distress, is it fitting, either as regards prudence or 
humanity, to leave a nation like this in a condition which constantly 
exposes it to such evils as are now besetting it? Under a healthy 
state of things, over-production could not take place to any great 
extent, on account of the checks that very health would interpose. 
With ‘a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” hands could not be 
found to supply the reckless demands of manufacturing cupidity, 
for the requisite number of workmen could not be procured 
without such an increase of wages as would defeat the object of 
the manufacturers, or at least materially check it. 

But let us quit controversy, for topics better calculated to ex- 
hibit the more interesting parts of Dr. C. Hotnanp’s book. Here 
is a comparison of machinery with hand-labour in manufactures, 
exalting the writer’s own town, and throwing some new light upon 


a much-mooted question. 
EFFECTS OF MACHINERY AND HAND LABOUR ON THE COMFORT AND 
CHARACTER OF THE ARTISAN, 

The population fof Sheffield ] differs in several important respects from that 
of many other manufacturing districts. The labouring classes are higher in 
intelligence, morality, and physical condition, than where machinery is exten= 
sively used, as in Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, and Stockport. The 
middle classes are a greater proportion of the population than ia these towns, 
The merchants and manufacturers among us are not men of large capital, ex- 
ercising immense influence. ‘They are very far from treading on the heels of 
the aristocracy. ‘These striking differences may be traced to the degree in 
which machinery is employed in the several important branches of manufac- 
ture. In this town, no improvements can supersede, to any great extent, the 
necessity for adult manual labour, as in the cotton, the woollen, and the silk 
departments; consequently we perceive less misery, destitution, and ignorance 
among the artisans, and also less of the other extreme—opulence and its ex- 
travagances—than in situations where the machine cheapens to the starving- 
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point the labour of the industrious mechanic. 1 
the subsequent pages in confirmation of these assertions. 

The artisans have usually an entire house for themselves, and the cases are 
indeed rare in which two families are found under the same roof. In Man- 
chester, nearly twelve per cent of the population live in cellars; and in the 
borough of Liverpool there is the immense number of 7,862 inhabited cellars. 
In this town we do not know of one, and we are informed by the intelligent 
Superintendent of the Police that there is not an inhabited cellar. This is 
somewhat remarkable. It would naturally be supposed, that where the largest 
fortunes were accumulated, where wealth in fact most abounded, the condition 
of the labouring classes would be the most independent and comfortable. Such, 
however, appears not to be the case. We have no hesitation in asserting, that 
the artisans here, as a body, are vastly superior in intelligence, independence, 
and in the command of the necessaries and luxuries of life, to the same class in 
the above-mentioned towns. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF THE MANUFACTURING SYSTEM ON THE 
MANUFACTURERS THEMSELVES. 

The peculiar effects of these rapid improvements are perceived not only in 
the condition of the artisans, but in the character of the manufacturers. Men 
spring up suddenly into a commanding position in society, with immense 
energies and determined enterprise, stimulated by one feeling—the thirst to 
make a fortune. The success of their exertions is in no degree retarded by 
any refined or delicate cocsiderations concerning the mode; education gives no 
relish to participate in the pleasures of social life; time is too valuable to be 
wasted imthe interchange of thought, or in the discussion of matters which 
have not an immediate and obvious practical application. No field opens to 
seduce the intellect to look abroad, or to impart the first elements of taste, by 
which the mind might be tempted to forget its rigid duty—which is action, 
and not contemplation. Thus, fortunes so created are too generally associated 
with little that is generous in sentiment, liberal in principle, or elevated in 
view. The manufacturer is an animated machine, and as regular in the routine 
of bis operations, and often as insensible of the condition and necessities of the 
artisans. The success which results engenders an intolerant and overbearing 
disposition. The individual claims for wealth what belongs to mind, and looks 
upon all acquirements as things of no use in this world unless they throw 
light on the process of money-making; the secret of which depends not on 
large cultivated mental powers, but cn determined energy, and the concentra- 
tion of a few faculties. A comprehensive and educated understanding would 
throw obstacles in the way; it would suggest considerations interfering with 
the operations of tact, shrewdness, and cunning. We have previously re- 
marked that the manufactures of this town do not allow of the rapid accu- 
mulaticn of immense masses of wealth; hence, the evils to which we allude 
exist here in a modified degree compared with many other places. The slow 
creation of riches is accompanied with the gradual refinement and enlargement 
of the understanding, and the duties which an improved position imposes are 
not forgotten in the one absorbing feeling of self. 

There is, however, one employment in Sheffield more fearful in 
its immediate effects and its ultimate results than almost any 
other. That vocation is dry-grinding ; but before we enter upon it 
we will take 2 word or two about 

FORKS. 

We will briefly explain the nature of this branch. Forks are cither forged 
or cast. By the former process, they are hammered into the required form ; 
by the latter, the metal in a liquid state runs into moulds having the impres- 
sion of the article, and thus it is at once fashioned. ‘The forged fork is durable 
and useful. The cast fork is brittle and useless, and may be regarded as a 
gross imposition upon the purchaser. The former is often made of the best 
steel, the latter of the basest metal. It is computed by good authorities, that 
about half the forks are cast : hence some idea may be furmed of the roguery 
which is practised upon the public, for indeed it deserves no milder term. ‘The 
next step in the manufacture is grinding, and this is performed always on a dry 
stone. Several articles of cutlery are in the first place ground on a dry stone, 
and afterwards on a wet one. ‘The former is a more expeditious operation than 
the latter, as will readily be conceived. Fork-grinding is always performed on 
adry stone; and in this consists the peculiarly destructive character of the 
branch. In the room in which it is carried on there are generally from eight 
to ten individuals at work ; and the dust which is created, composed of the fine 
particles of stone and metal, rises in clouds and pervades the atmosphere to 
which they are confined. 

The dust which is thus every moment inhaled gradually undermines the 
vigour of the constitution, and produces permanent disease of the lungs, accom- 
panied by difficulty of breathing, cough, and a wasting of tle animal frame, 
often at the early age of twenty-five. 

FORK-GRINDER’S ASTHMA. 

In confirmation of this fact, it is found, on examination, that among the 
ninety-seven men, about thirty at this moment are suffering, in various de- 
grees, from the disease peculiar to this occupation, and which is known by the 
name grinder’s asthma. The disease is seated in the lungs anid the air- 
passages, and the progress of it is accompanied with the gradual disorganization 
of these important organs. In its advanced stages, it admits neither of cure 
nor of any material alleviation. In the carly stages, the only efficient remedy 
is the withdrawal from the influence of the exciting cause: but how is this to 
be effected by men who depend from day to day upon their labour, and whose 
industry from easly life has been confined to one particular branch? Here, 
then, is the melancholy truth, that nearly one-third of this class of artisans, 
in addition to the poverty and wretchedness common to tle whole, is in a 
state of actual disease—and disease which no art can cure. Fiction can add no 
colour or touches to a picture like this. ‘Truth transcends the gaudy embel- 
lishments of imagination. The distempered fancy has here no room to exercise 
her powers. 


Many facts will be adduced in 
+ 
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MORTAL STATISTICS OF FORK-GRINDING, 

In 1,000 deaths of persons above 20 years of age, the proportion between 20 
and 29 years, in England and Wales, is annually 160. In Sheffield, 184; but 
among the fork-grinders, the proportion is the appalling number 475; so that 
between these two periods, three in this trade die to one in the kingdom gene- 
rally. 

Teen the ages of 30 and 39, a still greater disparity presents itself. In 
the kingdom, 136 only in the 1,000 die annually between these two periods. 
In Shefiield, 164; but in the fork-grinding branch, 410: so that between 20 
and 40 years of age, in this trade, 885 perish out of the 1,000; while in the 
kingdom at large, only 296. Another step in the analysis, and we perceive 
that between 40 and 49, in the kingdom, 126 die; in this town, 155; and in 
this branch, 115, which completes the 1,000. They sre all killed off. For in 
carrying forward the inquiry, we observe that between 50 and 59, in the king- 
dom, 127 dic; and in Sheffield, 155; but among the fork-grinders, there is not 
a single individual left. After this period of life, there are remaining in the 
kingdom, of the 1,000, 441; and in the town, 339; but none in this branch of 
manufacture, 

Tuis high rate of mortality docs not, however, mark the exact difference in 
the suffering of the partics compared. How various are the causes of death 
among maukind at every period of life! How great is the proportion swept 
away by acute diseases, in which there is neither much pain nor protracted 
misery. 





But this is not the case with the fork-grinders. The rate at which they 
perish shows that they are not subject to the ordinary causes of death. The 
dust which they every moment inhale, the poisonous atmosphere which they 
breathe, gradually destroys the functions of the lungs, rendering existence one 
continued series of distress, pain, and anxiety. The inability to work, and yet 
the necessity to labour, creates a degree of wretchedness and suffering easier to 
imagine than describe. 





THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS. 


Tuts third introduction of Freper1ka Bremer’s Swedish novels 
to the English reading world consists of two continued stories; the 
connexion between the two being very slight, though the object in 
both seems the same,—to trace the effects of female character 
on female conduct in affairs of love, and consequently in the happi- 
ness of woman's life. In the first story, Adelaide, the heroine, is 
described as essentially good, notwithstanding a laxity of be- 
haviour, the effects of youth and high spirits : after some difficulties 
arising from her flightiness and the arts of an elder sister who is 
attached to the lover of Adelaide, the heroine marries the serious 
Count Alarik; and the first volume closes upon the happiness of 
the wedded pair, whom we henceforth hear but little of, and see no 
more. 

Nina, the heroine of the second tale, is the younger sister of 
Adelaide, left as a child at the close of the first volume, and re- 
presented as approaching womanhood at the commencement of the 
second, She has a family resemblance to her sister Adelaide ; 
but her character is more romantic, in the foreign idea of romance ; 
and she has constitutional peculiarities that remove her further 
from her sister. Nina, when a child, narrowly escaped being buried 
alive: the illness which caused this trance continued for some 
years, giving a morbid weakness to her physical, mental, and moral 
qualities; and these are sought to be developed by the circum- 
stances of the tale. Her eldest sister, Edla, wishes her to marry 
Count Ludwig, a stern and icy repetition of Count Alarik, and 
much more estimable than loveable by ladies in their teens. A 
sort of half-understood but unrecognized engagement takes place 
between Ludwig and Nina, which is constantly endangered by her 
weaknesses. She just escapes seduction by some Don Juan whom , 
the party fallin with at a watering-place, and she falls in love with 
a clergyman under a cloud of mystery ; but, rescued from drowning 
by Count Ludwig, and conjured by her sister Edla from her death- 
bed, she eventually marries him, and dies. 

Moving round these characters or connected with them are many 
others, consisting of the President, his second wife, and the family 
friends; all of whom serve to display Swedish manners, and some, 
by appearing in both tales, possess that “auld langsyne” interest 
which attaches to a person whom we meet again after a lapse of 
time. But the great link is Edla; who seems designed to exhibit 
the advantages which modern manners bestow upon a plain woman, 
in furnishing her by education with the means of influence and 
happiness. In the first tale we see her suffering from suppressed 
affections, the consequence of ker plainness. From this condition 
she is rescued by the governess, Mademselle Rénnquist; who sug- 
gests a course of study that makes her the teacher and protector 
of her sisters, and the comfort of the family, till the President's 
second marriage. At the same time, her example does not say 
much for philosophical interference in love affairs: the death of 
Nina is chargeable upon the practices of Edla to get her married 
to a man with a strength of character which crushes instead of 
supporting her. 

In The President's Daughters, as in the previous novels of 
FreperikA Bremer, the work may be considered in two points of 
view,—as a story, and as a delineation of character and manners. 
In the exhibition of Swedish life, so far as we are able to judge of it, 
this authoress is without a rival,—full of matter, close in observation, 
characteristic in touch, and felicitous in expression, by the exact 
adaptation of style and diction to the thing described. As anovel- 
ist, her claims are lower; and but for the newness of her subject- 
matter, we suspect that her success would have been slender in this 
country. Three circumstances contribute to this deficiency. Her 
base is usually too narrow for the superstructure: the incidents of 
common life, which form her tale, cannot sustain her long drawn out 
narratives; and such as the story is, we are frequently losing sight 
of it: she often seems to make the mere development of cha- 
racter, and not the exhibition of character in action, the object of 
her theme: the romance appears unnatural in itself, and not 
adapted in its style to the simple and patriarchal kind of life 
with which it is found in conjunction; the sentimental melodrama 
looking as much out of place as if the Corsair or Giaour had been 
located in Liverpool. ‘The lax tone of Swedish morality has also 
an injurious effect, not only ethically but critically. ‘The business 
habits of the English induce then to attach great value to engage- 
ments. ‘ine reader does not sympathize with Adelaide’s “ good- 
ness,” when we find her in all innocence of heart neglecting the 
usual observances of a betrothed, and even listening to an old 
lover on his knees; and the mixture of physical aud moral weak- 
ness in Nina not only destroys interest but is altogether a useless 
exhibition, since no rule of life can be deduced from such extra- 
ordinary idiosyncracies both of nature and circumstances. 

‘The fact that the sketches of life excel the plan and the manage- 
ment of what is called the fable, is rather favourable than otherwise 
to partial perusal. Some writers, very far inferior to FreperiKa 
Bremer, have a power of exciting attention by means of the story; 
hurrying the reader along with slender consideration of the inter- 
mediate parts, which he sees are of little worth, and rather passes 
than peruses. It is these intermediate parts which are the most 
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valuable in the novels before us. FrepERr1KA Bremer would leave 
a higher impression by “ elegant extracts” than by a whole work—- 
which, sooth to say, is somewhat heavy reading. 

WOUNDED SENSIBILITY. 

I contemplated Edla narrowly, and discovered in her a deep and wounded 
sensibility. What she said often betrayed a conviction of injustice in the dis- 
tribution of human lots, and great bitterness of mind in consequence. She 
seemed to feel deeply the human inability to avoid suffering and unfortunate 
fate ; she considered this fate to be hers, and yet would not submit to it. She 
seized upon the discordances of life with a keen glance ; and, pondering on the 
ziggardliness of nature towards herself, her eye had become sick and her heart 


wounded. These wounds she regarded as incurable, and she became reserved to | 


the whole world. Her lips never complained, and no one ever saw Ler eyes shed 


a tear. It might be said that her whole life and temperament was a silent, bitter, | 
and proud repining. She was irritable and sensitive; but shyness and pride pre- | 


vented her exhibiting her wounded feeling, except by a contemptuous and 
bitter demeanour. _ Beneath all this, however, there existed real power, deep 
feeling, love of truth, and extraordinary though very much neglected powers 
of mind. I felt a deep interest in her; and, waiting till time and circumstances 
should show me how best a ray of light might be thrown into that darkened 
soul, I determined to follow her quietly, and endeavour to win her confidence 
by love. I was convinced that unreasonable severity and improper manage- 
ment had laid the foundation of her unfortunate temper. 
IGNORANCE OF THE RICH TOUCHING THE POOR. 

“ An early, a bitter experience,” replied Angelica. ‘ ‘The lofty ones of the 
earth cannot understand what want, what suffering is!’ They know not how 
a noble nature feels in being compelled, like the worm of the earth, to crawl 
after its food, when it has not strength to suffer hunger!—to be compelled, for 
a few crumbs of bread, to flatter what they despise, or else to starve! Life 
moves around the wealthy with so much grace, so much pomp and beauty ; 
they drink of the sweetest wine of existence, and dance under a delicious in- 
toxication. They find nothing in themselves which permits them to under- 
stand the actual sufferings of the poor. They throw out corn with a liberal 
hand to the little sparrows; they take up the worm from the earth that it may 
lighten their rooms in dark evenings; but they love only themselves, they sce 
mankind only in their own circles.” 

Among the different characters of this writer that have fallen in 
our way, we think the President is the best—happy without effort, 
prominent, yet not laboured, and never obtruded beyond his position 
in the story. All the little weaknesses of a highly respectable 
elderly gentleman, with old-fashioned prejudices and a touch of 
sensuality, are hit off to a nicety. 

THE PRESIDENT AT DINNER. 

We sat at the dinner-table. The third dish, fricandeau with parsnips, was 
just despatched, and we had begun with the fourth, a substantial cheesecake, 
when the President made a little pause, drank a glass of wine, put aside his 
knife and fork, and, leaning backwards in his chair, said feelingly, “ How 
little man really requires to live; how little he requires to be content! 
It is wonderful ! ”—and he became quite affected. ‘ With one dish,” ccntinued 
he, “one such cheesecake as this te my dinner every day, I could be perfectly 
satisfied.” I coughed a little. ‘* Yes, I assure you! ” continued he, more ener- 
getically as he looked at me with an air of a little defiance, “ I assure you it 
would be quite enough for me!” 

I thought it a pity to take him out of an illusion which made him happy, 
and in which, after the cheesecake, he yct unconsciously swallowed three or 
four little tartlets. 

The President became yet more pleased with his pleasure over his afternoon's 
coffee and his glass of liqueur. The little ones stood, one on each side, at his 
knee, and received now and then a spoonful of the Arabian drink. 

“TI do not ask much of life, Mamselle Rénnquist,” said he: “to have every 
thing comfortable for me and mine, is my utmost desire: to be able to give my 
daughters a good education, is my chief ambition—it will be the best inherit- 
ance I can give them. If people were less exacting of our Lord, and of each 
other, they would be happier! ——- What dost thou want, my little chick ? more 
coffee? See then, my angel, a whole teaspoonful more!——We should thank 
God for what we have, Mamselle Rénnquist, and seek our means of enjoyment 
more in the internal than in the external, and every thing would go on better. 
Is it not so, bonne amie ?” 

THE WIDOWER MARRIED. 

It is time that we visit the new-married man, and ask him how he does. 

* Excellently!” would his Excellence have answered; but truth whispers 
us behind his back, ‘ Not particularly so.” 

It stood indeed as follows. ‘The President was in love with his wife; but 
found himself to such a degree disturbed in his old habits, in his comfort, in the 
mode of life which he had hitherto led, that it operated obviously both on his 
health and temper. His beautiful Countess was a charming hostess, an amiable 
lady of the house; but an attentive managing wife she was not. He must 
wait on, care for, ask, do, amuse, fondle, and follow. The poor President got 
quite out of breath. He was, however, in love; and when she called him 
“ My sweet one! my angel!” and stroked his chin with her white hand, he 
was enraptured, and even happy. Ah Cupido! Cupido! 

But this amorousness, the secret discontent, and a certain feeling that he 
had acted foolishly, all this made the President not only out of humour and 
dissatisfied with himself, but awoke in bim also a sort of fear before Edla. He 
was ashamed of his feelings before the clear-sighted daughter : be began to avoid 
her glance and her society, and this the more anxiously as he felt the injustice 
he did to het, who least deserved it, by this coldness and reserve. Edia soon 
observed how he sought to avoid her; yet, keenly 3 it pained her, she con- 
formed herself in this respect immediately to the will of her father. She also 
had much to conceal from him: she too felt hergelf not bappy through the 
change in the house, and knew not how to say a cheerful word to her father. 

POLISHED TYRANNY. 

We have already intimated, that the Countess, with her great esthetic accom- 
plishment, was yet destitute of the peculiar beauty of the heart—goodness; and 
we must add, that she coul! be hard and morally cruel towards those who fell 
under her displeasure, and to whom she in her own mind was not well affected. 
The necessity for Ler to be perpetually on the scene, to play perpetually a part, 
and everywhere to command, made her even to those who most sincerely ad- 


mired her fine talents somewhat inconvenient; but far more so to those who did | 


not understand how to please her and tosecure her favour. Clara speedily felt 
the whole weight of a cisposition which, under the most polished forms, yet 
knew how mercilessly to oppress. It was nothing that she became the lady’s- 
maid as well as housekeeper to the Countess; that she must prepare and alter 
one head-dress after another; that she must run from the dressing-room to the 
kitchen, from the kitchen to the dressing-room, in order to execute a thousand 
commands—this was really nothing. But that she never received a friendly 
Jook—that she was exposed to sharp words and angry mistrust—this was hard, 
this cost her heart heavy conflicts. 


There appears to us something touchingly pleasing in this ac- 
count of children’s 


SIMPLE AMUSEMENTS. 

Among our amusements was also leave to play twice a week for two hours 
in the court. But as people are seldom content with what they have, so neither 
were we satisfied with our present pleasures; and when the summer came and 
all the world had gone to the country, we took a great fancy to have a country- 
place for ourselves. Sometimes we had been permitted to accompany our old 
dame into the cellar ; and there we marked out a spot on the floor on which the 
daylight fell through an air-hele opening into the yard. Here, one fine day in 
the end of May, we planted a pea. During three weeks we went every day to 
visit the spot, as well as to poke a little in the earth, to ascertain if it did not 
intend tocome up. Great was our joy when, on the twenty-fourth day after 
the plantation, we perceived a little elevation in the earth, and under this peeped 
out our charming pea, quite green, and quite modest, with one expanded leaf, 
We danced round it, and sung with joy. Opposite to this plantation we now 
placed a little card-house, and at the door of this a little bench, on which sat 
ladies and gentlemen cut out of paper; and nobody can have a more lively en- 
| joyment from their country-seats than we had from ours. 

We lived in a little, very dark room. But from my bed I could in the 
morning see a little bit of sky, and a chimney of our neighbour's house. Now 
when the smoke ascended from the chimney, and was stained red and yellow 
by the rising sun as it curled up in the blue heaven, I thought that the world 
up in the air must be very beautiful, and I longed to go there. I took a great 
desire to fly, and told it to Johanno. We made ourselves wings of paper, and 
when they would not bear us upwards, we tried if at least they could not sup- 
port us when we threw ourselves from the linen-press and the stove upon 
which we had climbed. But, independent of the many bruises we got, the 
great clatter we made on the floor when we fell from the press brought out our 
old dame, who scriously sco!ded the clumsy angels. In the mean time, we hit 
on another manner to lift ourselves up and hover over the earth. We chose 
out suitable stakes, which we used as crutches, and with these we galloped up 
and down and across the court, fancying that we were almost flying. 

From the preface we learn that a translation of one of Freperika 
Bremer’s novels was made six years ago by a friend of Mary 
Howitt, then resident in Sweden; sent over for publication in 
London; and declined by the leading publishers. The present 
speculation was the translator's own; and it appears that Joun 
Murray, in alluding to the subject a short time before his death, 
almost regretted that he had let the former offer slip. Similar in- 
stances have occurred before in bibliopolical annals, but in this 
case we must not jump too hastily to conclusions against “the 
trade.” It is not every one, however able, who could succeed in 
these translations like Mary How:tr; and perhaps six years ago 
was a less favourable time for their appearance than now, when the 
fashionable, and romantic, and historical, and sentimental novels, 


are drawn off to the very dregs. 

The translator also states that her publishers are beset by 
propositions, even from ladies of fortune, to be permitted to un- 
dertake some of these novels, merely, we gather, for the credit of 
the thing. On this ground she seems a little alarmed; but we 
think she is quite safe. It requires a kindred genius to succeed in 
these translations; and it is probable that some of the applicants 
have so little knowledge of the originals that they may fancy them 
written in German instead of Swedish. 








CHARLES KNIGHT'S WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 
A BIOGRAPHY. 
Tue completion of this work enables the purpose of the author 
to be better comprehended, than was possible in a piecemeal 
examination during its publication in numbers. It was indeed 
obvious from the First Part, that Mr. Kniaur wished to over- 
throw the traditional authorities or learned inferences which have 
represented Suaxsrere’s father as an uneducated man in em- 
barrassed circumstances, and that the poet himself was deficient in 
scholarship, driven to London by some outbreak of youth or some 
necessity of circumstances, and compelled on his arrival in the 
metropolis to subsist for a time by mean employments. It was 
also clear that the author intended to combine the fanciful with 
the real—to show by a combination of antiquarian knowledge of 
contemporary manners with the inferences derived from an actual 
survey of the country where SuaksPERE was born and bred, not 
how the great poet lived and studied, (for that no one knows,) but 
how he might have lived and studied. A perusal of the entire 
work shows that Mr. Kniaut had a more extensive aim; which, 
large as it was, he has successfully accomplished. Le wished to 
exhibit not only the life but the times of SuaxsperE—to show 
the transition state of society in which the poet's youth was 
passed, together with the influence the old Popish observances 
and the new opinions of the Reformation might exercise upon his 
genius; as well as to delineate the popular sports and pastimes, 
describe the pageants of the great, and exhibit the primordia 
of the new drama superseding the old “ mysteries,” which grew 
up even with SuaksrereE himself. These things, however, with 
the supposed studies and training of the future dramatist, only refer 
to his early life at Stratford-upon-Avon. ‘The incidents are varied 
if not widened when he comes to London. ‘The state, economy, 
mode of management, and popular estimation of the theatres at 
the time, with the poetical character and moral conduct of SHax- 
| SPERE’s contemporaries and rivals, are presented to the reader; 
| the chronology of his principal plays is incidentally discussed ; 








and some of the probable sources, not so much of his plays 
as of particular sentiments in his plays, are deduced from 
an examination of passing events—as the threatened Armada 
might have given rise to the anti-papal and patriotic passages 
of King John. From the same source of passing events deduc- 
tions are drawn as to Suaxkspere’s whereabout at particular 
times—it was not likely that he remained in London when town 
was empty and the theatres closed by authority on account of 
the plague; and by means of legal documents and parochial en- 
tries, some well known and some hunted out for almost the first 
time, the advancement of his fortune is traced with accuracy, and 
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even his business habits are indicated. ‘These materials are some- 
times presented in a defined narrative, where the authority admits 
of it; sometimes they assume the shape of critical disquisition, to 
confute or establish mooted points; but more frequently they are 
exhibited in a species of descriptive reverie, where the writer calls 
upon the reader to accompany him in fancying that he sees certain 
things and persons: a style of composition where only a peculiar 
ability, restrained by judgment and working upon solid matter, can 
avoid exaggeration and a melodramatic air. Perhaps these are 
not always escaped in Mr. Knicut's performance; but there is no 
mawkishness, and no heaviness of effect: the reader is carried 
agreeably through upwards of five hundred pages, where five pages 
would contain all the known facts; with common attention he 
cannot be deceived as to what is fact, what deduction, and what 
assumed ; and nowhere can he attain such a complete account of 
all that is known respecting the poet, or such a complete view of 
Suaxspere and his times. 

Beyond the boyhood and education of Suaxsrere, which is so 
complete a blank that every one may fill it up as he pleases, three 
points are handled by Mr. Knicut, which may require a remark. 
1. The marriage-licence of SuaxkspereE is dated 28th November 
1582 ; his daughter was christened on the 26th May 1583. On these 
facts, discovered by modern research, some modern writers have 
made remarks without a due consideration or perhaps a knowledge 
of provincial customs, or the then state of opinion arising from the 
unsettled condition of the marriage-laws; and they have built up a 
series of assumptions regarding SuaKsrere’s future life, quite un- 
supported by facts, and contrary to the evidence afforded by his 
prosperity. ‘These opinions are not only combated by Mr. Kniaut, 
but, to cover his hero, he introduces the scene of a contract or be- 
trothal, ‘ about a year, we will say, before WintiAM SuAksrEre’s 
own marriage,” for which there is no authority whatsoever, either 
direct or inferential. 2. In like manner, Mr. Knicur denies the 
deer-stealing tradition, and the subsistence in London by any mean 
employments. ‘he specific facts of tradition are probably false or 
exaggerated ; but it is difficult to reconcile the choice of life with 
our author’s view of Suaxsrere’s family, without the existence of 
some escapade. A farmer of those days, striving to take rank as a 
country gentleman, and eventually attaining it, would not willingly 
have allowed his son and heir to turn player or playwright. 3. The 
probability of Swaxsrere having visited Scotland has been mooted 
since 1767, but generally dismissed as untenable, till of late years. 
From a comparison of all that has been written on the subject, with 
a consideration of some documents lately brought to light, and an 
examination of the register of the Town- Council of Aberdeen, Mr. 
Knicur not only infers that Suaxspere visited Scotland with his 
company in 1601, but visited it under regal patronage; and that 
Lawrence Frercuer, the head or “ manager” pro tempore, was 
actually advanced to the honour of “a burgess of guild of the 
borough of Aberdeen.” By a reference to contemporary Scottish 
events, with an induction of passages from Macbeth, Mr. Knicut 
concludes that the trial of the Aberdeen witches and the Ruthven 
conspiracy probably suggested much of the conduct and many of 
the images of that wonderful creation. In this chapter, and in 
many places throughout the volume, Mr. Knicur may “ consider 
too curiously,” but we think the inference just and strong that 
SuaksPereE was in Scotland during 1601; that he then acquired 
the patronage of James the Sixth ; and, what is of much more con- 
sequence, that he thence drew the raw ore of his great Scottish 
tragedy. 

Strictly analyzed, the matter of William Shakspere a Biography 
consists of three kinds: the first is documentary matter, relating 
to Suaxsrere, some of which is novel, but the greater part has 
already been dug up by the industrious research of other commen- 
tators; the second consists of antiquarian and literary informa- 
tion, existing in works all accessible to inquirers, and many 
to the general reader, if he would read; the last and freshest kind 
is derived from a personal inspection of nature during many pilgrim- 
ages made in connexion with the object of the work or rather of 
the subject. Valuable and skilfully selected as is the matter, it 
does not, however, form the chief value of the work. ‘This arises 
from the enthusiasm which has been brought to the subject, search- 
ing for every thing that could even remotely bear upon SHAKSPERE 
with indefatigable industry, examining and selecting the most con- 
clusive and striking circumstances relating to him with acute and in- 
genious partisanship, and fusing the matter drawn together from re- 
mote and unexpected sources into an entire work by the warmth of 
an ardent imagination. ‘The book, however, is not one that can be 
understood by description, scarcely by extract; though we will 
endeavour by some quotations to exhibit its combination of the 
facts and the fanciful. The extracts will be chosen as much as 
may be to exhibit the various kinds of materials. 

THE POPISH AND NATIONAL FESTIVALS THE GERM OF THE 
SHAKSPERIAN STAGE. 

It is the twenty-third of April, and the birthday of William Shakspere is a 
general holyday at Stratford. It is Saint George’sday. There is high feastin 
at Westminster or at Windsor. The green rushes are strewn in the cuea 
courts of the Palace; the choristers lift up the solemn chants of the Litany 
as a procession advances from the Qucen’s Hall to her Chapel; the Heralds 
move on gorgeously in their coat-armour; the Knights of the Garter and the 
Sovereign glitter in their velvet robes; the Yeomen of the Guard close round 
in their richest liveries. At Stratford there is humbler pageantry. Upon the 
walls of the Chapel of the Holy Cross there was a wondrous painting of a 
terrible dragon pierced through the neck with a spear; but he has snapped the 
weapon in two with his fearful talons, and a gallant knight in complete armour 
is uplifting bis sword, whilst the bold horse which he bestrides rushes upon 
the monster with his pointed champfrein: in the background is a crowned 
Jady with a lamb; and on distant towers, a king and queen watching the 
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combat. This story of Saint George and the delivery of the Princess of 
Silene from the power of the dragon, was on the twenty-third of April wont to 
be dramatized at Stratford. From the altar of Saint George was annually 
taken down an ancient suit of harness, which was duly scoured and repaired ; 
and from some storehouse was produced the figure of a dragon, which had also 
all needful annual reparation. Upon the back of some sturdy labourer was 
the harness fitted, and another powerful man had to bear the dragon, into 
whose body he no doubt entered. Then, all the dignitaries of the town being 
duly assembled, did Saint George and the Dragon march along, amidst the 
ringing of bells and the firing of chambers, and the shout of the patriotic 
population of “ Saint George for England.” Here is the simplest of dramatie 
exhibitions, presented through a series of years to the observing eyes of a boy 
in whom the dramatic power of going out of himself to portray some incident 
or character or passion, with incomparable truth, was to be developed and 
matured in the growth of his poetical faculty. As he looked upon that rude 
representation of a familiar legend, he may first have conceived the capabilit 
of exhibiting to the eye a moving picture of events, and of informing it wit 
life by appropriate dialogue. But in truth, the essentially dramatic spirit of 
the ancient church had infused itself thoroughly into the popular mind; and 
thus, long after the Reformation had swept away most of the ecclesiastical 
ceremonials that were held to belong to the superstitions of Popery, the people 
retained this principle of personation in their common festivals; and many 
were the occasions in which the boy and the man, the maiden and the matron, 
were called upon to enact some part, in which bodily activity and mental 
readiness might be required; in which something of grace and even of 
dignity might be called forth; in which a free but good-tempered wit might 
command the applause of uncritical listeners; and a sweet or mellow voice, 
pouring forth our nation’s songs, would receive the exhilarating homage of a 
jocund chorus. 
A DEFENCE OF SHAKSPERE’S CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

The question rests not upon the interpretation of the dictum of this au- 
thority or that, but upon the indisputable fact that the very earliest writings 
of Shakspere are imbued with a spirit of classical antiquity; and that the 
allusive nature of the learning that manifests itself in them, whilst it offers the 
best proof of his familiarity with the ancient writers, is a circumstance which 
has misled those who never attempted to dispute the existence of the learnin 
which was displayed in the direct pedantry of his contemporaries, “ If,” sai 
Hales of Eton, “ he had not read the classics, he had likewise not sto/en from 
them.” Marlowe, Greene, Peele, and all the early dramatists, overload their 
plays with quotations and mythological allusion. According to Hales, the 
ateal, and therefore they have read. He who uses his knowledge skilfully is 
assumed not to have read. 

It_is not our intention here to enter upon a general examination of the 
vatious opinions that have been held as to the learning of Shakspere, and the 
tendency of those opinions to show that he was without learning. We only 
desire to point out, by a very few observations, that the learning manifested in 
his early productions does not bear out the assertion of Rowe that his profi- 
ciency in the Latin language was interrupted by his early removal from the 
free-school of Stratford. His youthful poem Venus and Adonis, the first heir 
of his invention, is upon a classical subject. The Rape of Lucrece is founded 
upon a legend of the beginning of Roman history. ould he have ventured 
upon these subjects had he been unfamiliar with the ancient writers, from the 
attentive study of which he could alone obtain the knowledge which would 
enable him to treat them with propriety ? His was an age of sound scholarship : 
he dedicates both poems to a pane 2 and a patron of scholars. Does any one 
of his contemporaries object that these classical subjects were treated by a 
young man ignorant of the classics? Will the most critical examination of 
these poems detect any thing that betrays this ignorance? Is there not the 
most perfect keeping in both these poems—an original conception of the mode 
of treating these subjects, advisedly adopted with the full knowledge of what 
might be imitated, but preferring the vigorous painting of nature to any imita- 
tion? Love’s Labour’s Lost, undoubtedly one of the earliest comedies, 
shows—upon the principle laid down by Coleridge, that “a young author's first 
work almost always bespeaks his recent pursuits "—that the habits of William 
Shakspere “ had been scholastic, and those ofa student.” The Comedy of Errors 
it full of those imitations of the ancients in particular passages which critics have 
in all cases been too apt to take as the chief evidences of learning. The critics 
of Shakspere are puzzled by these imitations; and when they see with what 
skill he adopts, or amends, or rejects, the incidents of the “ Menzchmi” of 
Plautus, they have no resource but to contend that his knowledge of Plautus 
was derived from a wretched translation, published in all probability eight or 
ten years after The Comedy of Errors was written. The Tbree Parts of Henry 
the Sixth are the earliest of the historical plays. Those who dispute the genu- 
ineness of the First Part, affirm that it contains more allusions to mythology 
and classical authors than Shakspere ever uses; but, with a most singular in- 
consistency, in the passages of the Second and Third Parts which they have 
chosen to pronounce as the additions of Shakspere to the original plays of 
another writer or writers, there are to be found as many allusions to mythology 
and classical writers as in the part which they deny to be his. We have re- 
marked upon these passages, that they furnish the proof that, as a young 
writer, he possessed a competent knowledge of the ancient authors, and was 
not unwilling to display it; “ but that, with that wonderful judgment which 
was as remarkable as the prodigious range of his imaginative powers, be soon 
learnt to avoid the pedantry to which inferior men so pertinaciously clung 
in the pride of their scholarship.” Ranging over the whole dramatic works of 
Shakspere, whenever we find a classical image or illusion—such as in Hamlet, 

‘* A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven kissing hill’ — 
the management of the idea is always elegant and graceful; and the passage 
may sustain a contrast with the most refined imitations of his contemporaries, 
or of his own imitator, Milton. In his Roman plays he appears coexistent 
with his wonderful characters, and to have read all the obscure pages of Roman 
history with a clearer eye tlian philosopher or historian. When he employs 
Latinisms in the construction of his sentences, and even in the creation of new 
words, he does so with singular facility and unerring correctness. And then, 
we are to be told, he managed all this by studying bad translations, and b 
copying extracts from grammars and dictionaries ; as if it was reserved for suc’ 
miracles of talent and industry as the Farmers and the Steevenses to read Ovid 
and Virgil in their original tongues, whilst the dull Shakspere, whether school- 
boy or adult, was to be contented through life with the miserable translations 
of Arthur Golding and Thomas Phaer. 
PLAYHOUSES IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON, AND SHAKSPERE’S STAGE. 

In the continuation of Stow’s ‘ Chronicle,’ by Edmund Howes, there is a 
very curious passage, which carries us back from the period in which he was 
writing (1631) for sixty years. He describes the destruction of the Globe 
fire in 1613, the burning of the Fortune Playhouse four years after, the rebuild- 
ing of both theatres, and the erection of “a new fair playhouse near the White- 
friars.” He then adds, “ And this is the seventeenth stage or common play- 
house which hath been new made within the space of threescore years within 
London and the suburbs; viz. five inns or common hostelries turned to play- 
houges, one cockpit, St. Paul’s singing-school, one in the Blackfriars, one 
in the Whitefriars, which was built last of all, in the year one thousand six 
hundred twenty-nine. AJl the rest not named were erected only for common 
playhouses, besides the new-built Bear-gardens, which was built as well for 
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plays and fencers’ prizes as bull-baiting; besides one in former time at New- 
ington Butts. Before the space of threescore years above said, L neither knew, 
heard, nor read of any such theatres, set stages, or playhouses, as have been 
purposely built within man’s memory.” It would appear, as far as we can 
judge from the very imperfect matcrials which exist, that in the early period of 
Shakspere’s connexion with the Blackfriars, it wes the only private theatre. 
At a subsequent period, the Cockpit, or Phenix, in Drury Lane, was a private 
theatre; and so was the theatre in Salisbury Court—the * new fair playhouse 
near the Whitefriars ” of Howes. What, then, was the distinction between 
the private theatre of the Blackfriars, of which Shakspere was a shareholder in 
1589, and the permanent and temporary public theatres with which it entered 
into competition? It is natural to conclude that the proprietors of this theatre, 
being the Queen's servants, not merely nominally, but the sworn officers of her 
household, were the most respectable of their vocation; conformed to the ordi- 
nances of the state with the utmost scrupulousness; endeavoured to attract a 
select audience rather than an uncritical muititude; and received higher prices 
for admission than were paid at the public theatres. The performances at the 
Blackfriars were for the most part inthe winter. Whether the performances 
were in the day or evening, artificial lights were used. The audience in what 
we now call the pit (then also so called) sat upon benches, and did not stand as 
in the yard open to the sky of the public playhouses. There were small rooms 
corresponding with the private boxes of existing theatres. A portion of the 
audience, including those who aspired to the distinction of critics, sat upon the 
stage. “ Though you be a magistrate of wit, and sit on the stage at Black- 
friars to arraign plays daily,” says the preface to the first folio of Shakspere. 
The passage we have quoted from Lambarde gives us a notion of the prices of 
admission at the very early theatres. ‘Those who paid a penny for the “entry 
of the scaffold,” had, of course, privileges not obtained by those who merely paid 
“ the penny at the gate; ” and those who, when they had reached the scaffold, 
had to pay another penny “ for quiet standing,” had no doubt the advantage 
of some railed-off space, in some degree similar to the stalls of the modern pit. 
But the mass of the audience must have been the penny-payers. The passages 
in old plays and tracts which allude to the prices of admission, for the most 
part belong to the high and palmy period of the stage. But we learn from one 
of Lyly’s tracts, in 1590, that the admission at “ the theatre” was twopence, 
and at St. Paul's fourpence; though a penny still seems from other authorities 
to have been the common price. It is possible, and indeed there is some evi- 
dence, that the rate of admission even then varied accerding to the attraction 
of the performance ; and we may be pretty sure that a company like that of 
Shakspere’s generally charged at a higher rate than the larger theatres, which 
depended more upon the multitude. Ata much later period, Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher mention a price as high as half-a-crown; and the lowest price which 
Jonson mentions is sixpence. At a later period still, Jonson speaks of the six- 
penny mechanics of the Blackfriars. Those who sat upon the stage, it would 
appear, paid sixpence for a stool, in addition to their payment for admission. 
The volume is illustrated by upwards of two hundred wood- 
engravings, constituting a running pictorial commentary on the 
text. They consist of views and portraits of the places and persons 
mentioned, and fac-similes of autographs. The portraits are 
accurately copied from authentic prints; and the views are partly 
original and partly copied from old engravings: they are all drawn 
on the wood by Mr. Harvey, who has peopled many of the scenes 
with characteristic groups, representing the sports, pastimes, and 
pageants of the time; and they have an air of reality and animation 
that assists the fancy in imagining the life of the period. Some of 
them, too, are very effective pictures in an artistic point of view. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From August 18th to August 31st. 
Books. 
The Vital Statistics of Sheffield. By G. CALVERT Hotuanp, Esq., M.D. 
The President's Daughters; including Nina. By Freperika Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howirr. In three volumes. 
Wyandotté, or the Hutted Knoll. By J. Fentwore Cooper, Esq., 
Author of “ The Pathfinder,” &c. In three volumes. 





Prospectus and Specimen of Mr. Murray’s Colonial and Home Library. 

_ literary feature of the week- is not publications, but the promise of pub- 
ications. Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, is about to introduce apparently 
as great a change into the book-trade as poor CONSTABLE contemplated, when 
he assembled Scorr and others round bis table, and, ore rotundo, as LocKHART 
describes him, poured forth his grand speculation ; producing from returns to the 
assessed taxes, &c. the number of persons who spent a fixed sum on footmen, 
dogs, horses, and what not, and then, by a logical deduction, framed a decree 
which should have had the effect of carrying ConsTABLE’s myrmidons to the 
door of every housekeeper as regularly as the taxgatherer. The panic of 1825 
destroyed, among other things, the scheme of ConsTaBLE: may that of his 
enterprising London successor prove more fortunate! : 

The plan of Mr. Murray's Colonial and Home Library originated in the 
late change of the law of copyright. ‘Till the passing of that act, foreign edi- 
tions of English books circulated in all our Colonies; those of North America 
being chiefly supplied by the “ cheap and nasty” American reprints. The 
law, if enforced, will put an end to this trade; and as the bulk of the colonists 
cannot afford our high-priced books, they are apprehensive of a literary dearth. 
The British Possessions in North America will realize the idea ofa classical 
hell upon earth: each belle esprit will be another Tantalus—books con- 
tinually tempting him across the border, which yet he can never touch. The 
Canadians have already addressed the English press on the subject, and the 
Complaint and Remonstrance is printed in the City article of the Z'mes. 

To remedy this evil, or rather to prevent it, is the object of Mr. MurRAyY’S 
new speculation. “ In order,” he says, “ that the highly-intelligent and edu- 
cated population of our Colonies may not suffer from the withdrawal of their 
accustomed supplies of books, and with a view to obviate the complaint that a 
check might in consequence be raised to their intellectual advancement, Mr. 
Murray bas determined to publish a series of attractive and useful works, by 
approved authors, at a rate which shall place them within reach of the means 
not only of the colonists, but also of a large portion of the less wealthy classes 
at home, who will thus benefit by the widening of the market for our literature : 
and the ‘ Colonial Library’ will consequently be so conducted that it may 
claim to be considered asa ‘ Library for the Empire.’ Owing to the very low 
price placed upon the numbers of this series, the undertaking can succeed only 
if it meets with strenuous support from the Colonial Government at home and 
abroad in giving effect to the (aw, and in supporting the just rights of British 
genius, industry, and manufactures, by preventing illicit importation of foreign 
reprints. It is also necessary for its progress and success that it be favoured 
with the patronage of the reading public in all parts of the British domiuions ; 
and the chief aim and object of the publisher will be to render it worthy of 
their countenance. 

“ Mr. Murray’s ‘Colonial Library’ will furnish the settler in the back- 
woods of America, and the occupant of the remotest cantonments of our Indian 








dominions, with the resources of recreation and instruction, at a moderate 
price, together with many new books within a short period of their appearance 
in England; while the student and lover of literature at home, who has hitherto 
been content with the loan of a book from a book-club, or has been compelled 
to wait for its tardy perusal from the shelves of a circulating library, or perhaps 
has satisfied his curiosity by the scanty extracts in magazines or reviews, may 
now become possessed of the work itself, at the moment of its publication, and 
at a cost of little beyond that entailed by either of the methods above-men- 
tioned, He may at the same time lay up a permanent library in a condensed 
and portable form. 

“It will no doubt prove a source of satisfaction to the lovers of English 
literature in the Colonies to know that they are enjoying the intellectual gra- 
tificaticn of the works of native authors without doing any wrong or injury 
to those authors’ interests.” 

The first work will be Sourney’s Life of Nelson, with the author's last ad- 
ditions and corrections—price two shillings ! 

Cowper's English Version of the Odyssey of Homer ; carefully revised 
and corrected, with a Commentary in explanation of the practical pur- 
pose of the text. By or TIS, F.R.S., &c. In two volumes. 

{ When the satirist declared that 

«* Learned commentators view 
Ii Homer more than Homer knew,” 

he never could have anticipated the commentary of or TIS. This learned 
Theban is not content with single passages of profound knowledge, or even 
with an occasional allegory—he makes Homer acquainted with the Jewish 
dispensation, either immediately or mediately, and bestows upon him a fuller 
spirit of foreknowledge than any of the Jewish prophets possessed : for, in this 
commentator’s view, the Odyssey is a complete system of allegorical prophecy 
as regards the modern social and even religious world. From the acknowledged 
obscurity which attends upon allegory in general, it would be difficult to con- 
vey an idea of the Odysseyan interpretation of OT TIS; but we may note 
a few of hisnotions, He infers that the wanderings by which the hero acquired 
his experience and wisdom, typify the future circumnavigation of the globe; 
though be allows the right of free judgment on this point to the reader, The 
visit Neptune pays to the Ethiopians, leaving the field clear to the other gods 
to favour Ulysses, is a prophecy relating to the slave-trade and its ultimate 
downfal. ‘Telemachus represents “ the rising generation in a reforming age,” 
(the Italics are the author's); and his boat with twenty rowers is “ neither 
more nor less than the Greek alphabet.” ‘The Cyclops are a type of ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism, and Calypso of the Christian church; the Phecians, who hospitably 
received Ulysses, represent such of the higher classes as are favourable to the 
granting of reforms when the people apply for them; and the suitors and their 
destruction—but OY TIS shall expound this for himself. 

“ After all his toil and travel, it is the lot of the hero to be restored to his country 
sleeping; aa indication surely of a change to be effected iu society, duriug a profound 
and continued peace. But the déavuement which ensues, the reader will perhaps say, 
is sufficiently sauguinary. So indeed it is, in the figures employed; but the true inter- 
pretation (1s regards ourselves) may present it-elt with irrefragable certainty under 
the form of actions and suits at law, of proceedings in Chancery, of legislative enact- 
ments, of associations for effecting benevolent and corrective changes, by voluutary and 
reasonable proceedings, approved by society at large.’’ 

It is a matter of small consequence in such an edition, but still it is a trait 
worth noting, that OY TIS makes “no pretensions to Grecian learning”; 
but, on the strength of Barnes's Latin version, he “ ventures to suggest” a 
variety of corrections in Cowrer’s text. ] 

The Odes of Horace. Translated by Joun Scrtven. 

[ Mr. Scriven says that his “chief aim bas been to render the Odes into 
English as literally as the laws of rhythm would allow ”: an end which he bas 
achieved, and not unsuccessfully. ‘he OJes as they here stand are a poetical 
or at least a versified construe: the sense of HorAcE is mostly given, and his 
mode so far as literalness can express it; but the spirit of his diction and the 
graces of his manner are gone. 

An example will give an idea of the manner in which the body of poetry may 
be imitated whilst the soul escapes. We will take a very well-known passage 
from the Third Ode of the First Book. 

** Stout oak, I ween, and triple fold 
Of brass begirt his bosom bold, 
Who first his fragile vessel gave 
To sail upon the ruthless wave ; 
Where Atricus, in riot rage, 
And stormy Aquilo engage; 
Nor fear'd the mournful Hyades, 
Nor angry Notus’ boisterous breeze, 
Than whom no greater power presides 
To lash or lull the Adrian tides. 
What form of death could terrify 
The man who view d, with tearless eye, 
Sea-monsters hage—ihe tempest’s shocks— 
Acroceraunia's iil famed rocks ? 
The prudeut deity in vain 
The earth dissevers from the main, 
If still our vessels, impious, leap 
The bounds of the forbidden deep.’’} 

The Last Days of Francis the First, and other Poems. 

Tuomas Mort. 
Se dozen occasional poems of which this volume consists are smooth and 
owing; but they have nothing in their sentiments or their diction to separate 
them from the mass of annual verses. There seems a certain stage in all arts 
when the mechanicals have reached such perfection, and the cultivation of these 
mechanicals is so widely extended, that every one with the slightest aptitude 
may attain a formal excellence. Sculpture and architecture had probably 
reached this point in Greece, and still more in the colonies of Asia Minor: li- 
terature had perhaps attained it in Rome; as it certainly has in England. It is 
not that productions of this kind arealways bad; but they are common. 
Could all of the class perish save two or three, they would be valued like apples 
in the Tropics: being so numerous they are valued like apples in an orchard- 
district. ] 
Abel. Written, but with great humility, in reply to Lord Byron’s “ Cain.” 
By Owen Howe tt. 
(Mr. Howexu’s humility is more apposite than his controversial poetry. 
Abel is no “ reply” to Cain, because it is not at all like it or on a level with 
it. Lord Byron's sceptical “ mystery” was not very profound, but it was a 
picturesque and forcible expression of doubts and passions that agitate men, 
in something of a dramatic shape. This Abel has nothing mysterious in it: 
it is a mild and amiable sermon, put into blank verse, and shaped into a col- 
loquy, first between Abel and Lucifer, and then between Abel and Michael. 
It expresses some common doubts, feclings, and aspirations of xeligious people, 
but neither forcibly nor dramatically. ] 
A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Haux’s Week at Killarney is an offshoot of their larger work 
on Ireland. The local information necessary for the tourist has been collected 
in the course of a trip made for this especial purpose, and incorporated with 
the topographical and descriptive matter relating to that portion of the country. 
The different routes are first separately laid down; the features of the scenery 
and the antiquities of the places along the route are indicated; and a separate 
chapter is devoted to “ business notes,”—comprising the inns, their accommo- 
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dations and charges, conveyances and their fares, guides, &e. Killarney, ita 
mountains and lakes, glens and waterfalls, are then described; not jerhaps 
with the eloquence of some preceding writers, yet with sufficient distinctness 
to convey a hint of the characteristics of the district, the fine engravings of 
Creswick’s beautiful views, and the numerous wood-cuts of ruins, rocks, and 
other picturesque and curious objects, well supplying the place of minute 
verbal painting. The legends and sketches of character interspersed enliven 
the travelling-sketches ; and bring out Mrs. HALL’s feminine tact in delineating 
traits of individuality. Five days are devcted to the beauties of Killarney,— 
one, we suppose, being left to allow for the very probable chance of a compelled 
sojourn within doors: each day’s excursion is planned with a view to the 
visiter’s convenience. ‘The attractions of the place are not to be enumerated 
in a sentence ; but the mere mention of Mucross Abbey, Tore Waterfall, Man- 
gerton Mountain, the Gap of Dunloe, the “ Black Valley,” the Isle of “ Fair 
Innisfallen,” with its ruined abbey embowered in luxuriant evergrecns, and the 
echoes from the “ Eagle's Nest "—not forgetting the renowned echo that an- 
swered Paddy Blake—may serve to give a hint of some of the various features- 
and if the visiter should arrive at the time of a stag-hunt, the measure of en: 
joyment will be full. The only drawbacks to the pleasure of this trip are the 
showers and the beggars. | 

A Summer's Day at Windsor, and a Visit to Eton. By Epwarp 
Jesse, Surveyor of her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. A new edition. 

[The thorough knowledge and brief and business-like manner in which the 
information is stated by Mr. Jesse, coupled with the beauty and utility of Mr. 
Murray's illustrations, have given great attraction to this guide to Windsor. 
Yet brief as Mr. Jesse is in many parts, he appears to deem it necessary to 
make up a quantum suff. of the cicerone’s verbiage in some re-pects. Besides 
other poetry, he prints the whole of Gray's Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College—as if anybody who would care about it would care about meeting it 
there. This, however, is better than fragments of verse, unless, asin the case of 
Herne’s Oak, they illustrate an object to be seen. } 

The lodated Waters of Hei'brunn in Bavaria, considered with reference 
to their efficacy in the treatment of scrofulous, cutaneous, and other 
diseases, By Sir ALExanpER Mackenzie Downie, M.D., &c. 

[A brief account of a spa in Upper Bavaria, condensed from a celebrated Ger- 
man work by Dr. WeTzLER on the Waters of Heilbrunn. The waters are 
principally efficacious in scrofulous and cutaneous disorders; and the object of 
the publication is to call the attention of the British public to this spa. But 
it would be well both for physician and patient to consider, that at present, 
whatever the efficacy of the waters may be, the place contains no proper 
accommodation for an English invalid; and we question whether such a 
person could comfortably get thither without a heavy expense. } 

The Book of Precedents of Examinations, Orders of Removal, and other 
Instruments in Parochial Settlement ; with proofs, exemplitications, aud 
cautions. By Samuen H. Gaet, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and one of 
her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 

[This is an attempt to teach the law of parochial settlement by an exhibition 
of its practice. A series of business precedents are given under every branch 
of the subject; to which are prefixed general observations and annotations 
accompanying the forms, ‘Thus the rural authority who has to act, or who 
wishes to act under the law, selects the precedent he thinks applicable to the 
case: if he doubts, or is ambitious, or there is any peculiarity in the matter, 
he may read the notes upon his form; if he is still puzzled, he may study 
the general account of tbat section of the law, and thus by degrees acquire 
a practical knowledge of the law of settlement. 

The plan is ingenious—perhaps something more: for it is by this means 
that men gather living knowledge, and that Nature herself teaches us. The 
execution is full and painstaking; though we think the volume will require 
some prelimininary practice to use it. ] 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusve. 

[ Coarse and cheap. } 

SERIALS. 
=< Principles of Forensic Medicine. By Witutam A. Guy, M. B. Cantab., 
e<*~ Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, London, &c. Part I. 
[ This work is designed to furnish the medical student with a brief view of the 
law upon subjects respecting which the practitioner is liable to be called upon 
to give evidence, as well as to supply a compendious account of the points to 
which his attention should be directed, and of the facts and considerations by 
which his conclusions should be guided. The subjects in this first number are 
scarcely of a kind for popular notice; but we observe that the arrangement is 
orderly and the explanation clear. It strikes us, however, that extreme cases 
have been quoted without sufficient warning as to their value. We do not 
mean that they are unauthorized, but that the authorities belong to an age of 
credulity, when monstrosities of all kinds were in vogue. Mr. Guy, too, does 
not always seem sufficiently attentive to his law. Rape is surely no longer 
punished with death, as he represents at page 49. ] 

Essays. By R. W. Emerson. (Smith's Standard Library.) 

[ The cheaper reprint of a work we noticed at length in a more expensive English 
edition, some two years ago. } 

Tecumseh, or the West Thirty Years Since; a Poem. By Greorce H. 
Corton. (Smith's Standard Library ) 

{The reprint of an American poem, whose appearance in a native edition we 
chronicled a short time since. We should have doubted whether its intrinsic 
merits entitled it to the unprofitable honour of a reprint. } 

Boz’s Martin Chuzzlewit, No. 1X. 

Thornton's History of the British Empire in India, Volume V. Part V. 

t= Novel Newspaper, Part LX VIL.—* Isabel; or a Pilgrimage in Sicily.” 
By Henry T. TuckerMAN. 
PERIODICALS. 
Magazines for September—B!ackwood’s, Tait’s, Fraser's, Ainsworth’s, Ll- 
luminated, Story-Teller, British, Asiatic Journal. 
IntustraATED Works AND Prints. 
Gailhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architecture, Part XII. 
Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part XX VIII. 
PAMPHLETS. 

A Plea for Liberty of Education. A Second Letter to the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir James Graham, Bart., one of her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, on the Educational Clauses of the Factories Bill. 
By Joun Howarv Hinton, M.A., one of the Secretaries of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Trish Lundlords, Rents, and Tenures; with some Observations on the 
effects of the Voluntary System by which their Church is supported on 
the Moral and Social Condition of the Roman Catholic Population. 
By an Irish Roman Catholic Landowner. 

The True Character and Certain Consequences of our Present Currency 
System, shown by Sir James Graham, Bart., in his “‘ Corn and Cur- 
rency.” 

The Lafeater Defeated: being a Refutation of Mr. Day’s Pamphlet en- 
titled “ Defeat of the Anti-Corn-law League in Huntingdonshire.” 
By James Hitt, Author of “ Daily Bread,” &c. : 

A Counter-Pleu for the Poor : a Refutation of the Assertions of the Anti- 
Corn-law League, and the Honourable and Reverend Baptist W. 
Noel. By the Poor Man’s Friend. Fifth edition. With additions. 





A Corrected Report of the Speech of H. G. Ward, F'sq., M.P., in the 
House of Commons on the \st of August 1843, on the Irish Church. 

The Constitutional Charter of the Kingdom of Saxony. Translated from 
the German, with Prefatory Notes, by Henry Scnirze, Esq. 

“ The End,” the Time of Divine Interpretation, and the Duty and Peace 
of “ Waiting for it.” A Sermon preached in West George Street Chapel, 
Glasgow, on Lord’s Day, 4th August 1843, on oceasion of the lamented 
death of the Reverend Juln Morell Mackenzie, A.M., who perished in 
the wreck of the steamer Pegasus on the morning of 20th July 1843. 
By Raven Warptaw, D.D. With a Documentary Appendix. 

The System of Late Hours in Business; its Evils, its Causes, and its 
Cure. By Artuor J. Kine. 

Some Observations on Propriety af Style, particularly with reference to 
the Modern Adaptation of Gothic Architecture. By Epwarpv Haut, 
Architect. (From the Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal.) 

A Journey to Harmony Hall, Hampshire. (From the Morning Chronicle 
of Tuesday the 13th December 1842 ) 

Music. 

A Practical and Theoretical Method for the Pianoforte. By Henry 
Lemoine. Fourth edition. 

I cannot forget thee. Ballad written by A. F. Westmacort, Esq.; 
Music by Mrs. J. H. Youna. 

Farewell! I may not see thee more. Ballad written and composed by 
Mrs. J. H. Youna. . 

Oh! why did I love thee? Ballad written and composed by Mrs. J. H. 
Young. 





FINE ARTS. 
SECOND REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

MR. BARRY’S PLANS FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW PALACE. 
THE appendix of a report, like the postscript of a letter, often contains 
the pith and substance of the matter. So it is with the Second Report 
of the Commissioners of Fine Arts: in itself it is merely a formal 
announcement of the steps that they have already taken to procure 
evidences of the skill of British artists in the several branches of pic- 
torial, sculptural, and other decorations, to enable them to make a 
selection of those most fit to be employed; but the appendix com- 
prises, among other documents—one of considerable importance—the 
architect’s statement of his views respecting the completion of the New 
Palace at Westminster. 

Mr. Barky’s suggestions relate to the finishing and decoration of the 
interior, the completion and extension of the exterior, and the local 
improvements necessary to give full effect to the building. Our space 
will not allow us to give them at length; but an abstract will suffice to 
convey a general idea of the architect’s intentions. How far these will 
be curried into effect remains to be determined: the Commissioners 
consider that it does not come within their province to give an 
opinion upon the desirableness of the projected improvements io the 
neighbourhood; and they refrain from expressing any with reference 
to the proposed additions to the structure itself. The scheme of inte- 
rior decoration has been so far sanctioned, that the invitations to artists 
to send in specimens of their ability implies an intention to adopt its 
genera! features; though no specific recommendation can be made 
until the details are settled. 

First, as regards the interior. The architect suggests that the walls of 
the several halls, galleries, and corridors, as well as the various public 
apartments, should be lined with oak panelling to the height of eight 
or ten feet ; and that the space above should be adorned with paintings 
of subjects from English history on a grand scale, in a medium free from 
gloss, so that they may be seen from any point of view: the paintings 
to fill compartments formed by the avchitectural arrangements of the 
interior, to be surrounded with ornamental borders in colours, and 
separated from each other by statues of eminent men, standing on 
appropriate pedestals in shallow niches surmounted with rich canopies; 
all other portions of the walls to be covered with suitable architectonic 
decorations or diapered enrichments in colour, occasionally heightened 
with gold, and blended with armorial bearings, badges, and other 
heraldic insignia properly emblazoned: the screens, pillars, corbels, 
niches, windows-dressings, &c., being ornamented in a corresponding 
style. The vaults of the groined roofs to be similarly decorated, with 
the addition of designs interwoven with the diapered ground; and the 
flat ceilings to be formed intu compartments by moulded ribs, enriched 
with carved-work, the inter-spaces being relieved by positive colour 
and gilding. The door-jambs and fire-places to be of British marbles, 
polished, and occasionally relieved by colour and gilding. The floors 
of the halls, galleries, and corridors, to be formed of encaustic tiles, 
enriched with heraldic and other devices in colours, laid in margins 
and compartments, in combivation with British marbles; and these 
marbles to be used for the steps of the staircases. The windows to be 
doubly glazed, for the purpose of tempering the light and preventing 
the direct rays of the sun from interfering with the effect of the internal 
decorations: the outer glazing to be of ground glass in large plates; 
the inner of ornamental designs in metal filled with stained glass, 
bearing arms and other heraldic insignia, but so arranged as that the 
ground—which is recommended to be of a yellowish tint and covered 
with a running foliage or diaper, occasionally relieved by legends in 
black letter—should predominate, to obviate either a cold or garish 
effect. The double glazing will also be serviceable in carrying out the 
proposed system of warming and ventilating, which does not require 
that the windows should be made to open. 

Such is the general scheme of the proposed decorations: it isin ace 
cordance with the finest and most perfect examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture; and the effect, assuming a proper harmony of colours and 
skilful execution of the decorartions, would be magnificent in the ex- 
treme—in splendour and richness it would vie with any building in the 
world, - 

Westminster Hall, which will form an integral part of the new 
building, is to have a central avenue thirty feet wide, formed by a 
double range of twenty statues of British statesmen, on pedestals placed 
correspondingly with the ribs of the roof: its walls will be adorned 
with twenty-eight paintings of warlike achievements, 16 feet in length 
by 10 in height, divided by twenty-six statues in niches of naval and 
military commanders. To give due effect to these decorations, the 
windows in the roof will be enlarged; by which means, its matchless 
construction and decorative carpentry will be shown to advantage. 
Mr. Barry suggests that the old Hall should be made the depository of 
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trophies of victories: but the time is gone by for such poor ostentation 
as a display of tattered flags. The parade of such questionable evi- 
dences of valour was always in bad taste, and is now at variance with 
the spirit of the age: it might serve to mortify the pride of nations 
with whom we are at peace, but would certainly not exalt the dignity 
of this country. The pictorial representation of victories is a mode of 
commemorating valorous exploits as little offensive as possible; and in 
erecting statues of great commanders, we only do honour to soldierly 
talent. 

St. Stephen’s Hall, which is erected on the site of the old chapel, for- 
merly the House of Commons, will be 90 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
50 feet high, and have a stone-groined ceiling: the walls to be adorned 
with ten paintings commemorative of great domestic events in British 
history, separated by statues of men eminent in the civil service of the 
country : there will also be thirty niches for statues in the upper part of 
this hall. 

The Central Hall is an octagon of 60 feet diameter and 50 feet high, 
with a stone-groined ceiling. Each side being opened by lofty arches 
of doors or windows, there will be no spaces for pictures; but niches in 
the walls and screens will afford appropriate pedestals for statues of 
Sovereigns in chronological order up to the period of the Heptarchy ; 
Queen Victoria standing in the centre on a rich marble pedestal. In 
front of the eight clustered pillars in the angles, sedent statues of the 
great lawgivers of antiquity might be placed with good effect. 

The Victoria Gallery, 130 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 50 feet high, 
with a flat ceiling, will admit of both paintings and sculpture: the 
paintings, sixteen in number, 12 feet long and 10 feet high; and the 
Statues in gilt bronze. The subjects suggested for the paintings are 
royal pageants, this being a place for processions to pass through; and 
the statues proposed are those of royal personages. 

The House of Lords, 93 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 50 feet high, will 
have a flat ceiling in panels: the fittings and windows do not leave 
space sufficient for paintings, but niches will be introduced for statues 
of eminent personages; the architectural deiails will be enriched with 
gold and colours, and the fittings with oak carvings. The throne will 
be superb; the back lined with cloth of gold, with the royal arms 
embroidered in colours. 

The House of Commons, 83 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 50 feet high, 
with a flat ceiling in panels, will be finished in a style similar to 
that of the other chamber, but less highly decorated: the extent of ac- 
commodation required precludes both painting and sculpture. 

The Queen’s Robing-Room, the Ante-Room, or Guard Chamber, and 
the Conference Hall, will be available for paintings of appropriate sub- 
jects; and the principal Corridors, which will be 12 feet wide, may be 
decorated with portraits and other paintings: the corridors on the three 
floors furnish an available space of wall for this purpose 3,900 feet in 
length by seven in height. There are nine rooms appropriated to 
Libraries, six of them 50 feet long and 28 feet wide; four to refresh- 
ments, each 18 feet wide, of which one is 60 feet, one 34, and two 28 
feet long; twenty to robing and other purposes, for Bishops, Peers, and 
State Officers, averaging in size about 24 feet by 18; and thirty-five 
for Committees. The Committee-Rooms are distributed in three 
floors: eight on the principal floor, of which five are 37 feet long by 28 
feet wide ; nineteen on the one-pair floor, of which two are 42 feet long 
by 33 wide, one 54 by 28, four 36 by 28, ten 34 by 28, and two 34 by 
22 ; those on the two-pair floor averaging 28 by 20 feet. The whole of 
these rooms are 20 feet high, (except the eight upper rooms); and will 
have flat ceilings formed into panels by moulded ribs, and relieved by 
carvings; oak floors, bordered and inlaid; and they will be adorned 
with portraits and other paintings, in addition to the colour and gilding 
of the architectural details. The State Rooms of the Speaker’s Resi- 
dence also admit of the introduction of paintings on the walls; and the 
Quadrangles of the building are sufficiently spacious for equestrian 
Statues to be placed in the centre with effect. 

Here is an ample field for the employment of our painters, sculptors, 
and decorators, for years to come; and if they prove equal to the occa- 
sion, the Palace of the Legislature will be a noble monument of British 
art in the nineteenth century, and as proud a trophy of the wealth and 
genius of the nation as any country can boast. 

In reference to the completion of the exterior, Mr. Barry suggests 
an addition to the building, which would greatly enhance its symmetry 
and splendour. “It has ever been considered by me,” he says, “a 
great defect in my design that it does not comprise a front of sufficient 
length towards the Abbey ; particularly as the building will perhaps be 
better and more generally seen on that side than upon any other. 
This was impossible, owing to the broken outline of the site with which 
I had to deal.” He therefore proposes to extend this front so as to 
enclose New Palace Yard, and make an imposing principal entrance at 
the angle of Bridge Street and St. Margaret Street : this addition would 
afford accommodation for new Law Courts, or for Government offices. 
A quadrangle, with Westminster Hall on one side, the clock-tower at 
another, and an entrance-gate at a third, the fourth being enclosed by 
an oper screen showing the East front of the building to passengers 
over the bridge, would be a magnificent feature. 

Of the various local improvements suggested by Mr. Barry, the 
alteration of Westminster Bridge he regards as the greatest, and of the 
most pressing importance. Apart from any considerations affecting 
the new building, the old bridge is ugly and inconvenient ; its road-way 
is steep and narrow, and stands in need of reform as much as even 
Blackfriars did. It is proposed to rebuild the superstructure on the old 
foundations, which are now in course of reparation; depressing the 
level of the road-way as low as possible, widening it by a projecting 
parapet, and making the arches pointed to accord with the architecture 
of the new palace. Pointed arches have these advantages also—they 
not only facilitate the lowering of the road-way, but give an equally 
wide water-way at all states of the tide, by allowing the springing of the 
arches to be raised above high-water-mark ; thus preventing danger to 
craft and injury to the bridge. ‘“ At present, the spandrils of the 
arches offer an impediment to the water-way at high-water nearly equal 
to 1-20th of its sectional area, occasioning rapid currents with a con- 
siderable fall.” Mr. Barry estimates the cost of this reédification of 
the superstructure of the bridge at 120,000/., independently of Messrs. 
Watxer and Burcess’s estimate for the repairs of the foundation and 
Piers, and the widening of the road-way. He has submitted a design 








for the new superstructure, which we have not seen; but Professor 
Hoskins has put forth a chaste and simple design for the remodelling 
of Westminster Bridge on a similar plan: it presents a light and ele- 
gant appearance, and would be a very striking improvement in a pictu- 
Tresque point of view. 

The other local improvements suggested by Mr. Barry relate to the 
enlargement of the contiguous spaces and the improvement of the ap- 
proaches. The demolition of the houses in Abingdon Street and Old 
Palace Yard, would form an area for the convenience of state proces- 
sions and carriages in waiting, and a spacious landing-place from the 
river; displaying the Victoria Tower and the South and West fronts 
of the building to the best advantage. The Chapterhouse of West- 
minster Abbey would thus be opened to view, and a fine view of the 
Abbey obtained, in conjunction with the new edifice. A considerable 
extent of frontage would be available for buildings, corresponding in 
style with the Abbey and Palace. The removal of the houses between 
Parliament Street and King Street would make a noble street, opening 
the Abbey to view from Whitehall: the North side of King Sireet 
would then be an eligible site for houses of a better class, or for public 
offices. Milbank Street and Tothill Street, if widened and improved, 
would form convenient and effective approaches. St. Margaret’s 
Caurch, which has always been an eyesore, should not be suffered to 
remain: Mr, Barry suggests, as an alternative, its architectural im- 
provement; but this would only embellish an obstruction, whose un- 
sightliness affords the best chance of its removal. 

The embankment of the river on both sides from Vauxhall to Lon- 
don Bridge, as suggested by Messrs. WALKER and Burcess the en- 
gineers, is considered by Mr. Barry an object next in importance to 
the rebuilding of Westminster Bridge. He, however, confines his ob- 
servations to that portion of the proposed plan which most affects his 
building; and suggests the formation of a public road on arches along 
the Lambeth shore from the terminus of the railroads at London Bridge 
to that of the South-western Railway: the levels to correspond with 
those of the bridges it would intersect, and thus interfere as little as 
possible with the wharfs; over which it would form archways available 
for warehouses. A sufficient depth of road might be obtained in many 
parts to allow of a frontage for houses of a superior class; which, if 
designed in masses with reference to architectural effect, would be a 
great ornament to the river, and from their open and commanding situ- 
ation would be desirable residences, 

An embankment of the Thames to some extent is already determined 
upon, it appears; but the precise nature and direction of the plan has 
not transpired. Io a matter of so much importance both to the naviga- 
tion of the river and the improvement of the Metropolis, some com- 
prehensive and well-considered plan should be first determined upon, 
and its execution might then be gradual: bit-by-bit improvements 
would mar the utility and beauty of the whole, and tend to retard rather 
than advance the accomplishment of an object which has been so long 
considered expedient if not essential. 

Mr. Barry's suggestions are of a grand and sweeping character; 
but they are all decided and practical improvements, desirable on the 
score of public health and convenience, or the general appearance of 
the Metropolis, as well as with reference to his new edifice, and not 
altogether unproductive in a pecuniary point of view. 

The valuable papers on Fresco and other mural paintings will form 
the subject of a separate notice. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 17th August, at the Rectory, Hartlebury, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas Baker, 
of a sou. 

On the 18th, at Theberton Hall, the Lady of the Rev. C. Monracue Doveauty, of 
a son. 

On the 20th, at Pilton House, Barnstaple, the Lady of the Rev. Bourcuizr Savie, 
Vicar of Okehampton, of a son, still-born. 

Fg the 20th, at Drogheda, the Lady of Captain Joun Roorer, of the Rifle Brigade, 
ot ason. 

On the 22d, at Rushton Rectory, the Lady of the Rey. J. WETHERALL, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Parkanour, Tyrone, the Lady Carotine Burges, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Sidmouth, the Lady of the Hon. W. Wettesty, of a daughter. 

Ou the 26th, at Cheltenham, the Lady of Captain WaLteR Warpe, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, in Frederick Street, Mrs. Joun Epwarp Taytor, of a daughter. 

Oa the 29ih, at Anglesea, the Hon. Mrs. R. C. Trencu, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th August, at the British Embassy, at Berne, Switzerland, Vesey THomas 
Dawson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to CarHERINE Marta, only daughter 
of the late Toomas Bayzis, Esq., of Woolwich Common, Kent. 

On the 22d, at St. Mary's, Bathwick, the Rev. Juso. WALKER, Rector of Great Billing, 
to CarHertne Mary Avousta, second daugh‘er of Captain W. F. Carrot, R.N., C.B., 
aud granddaughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Dacres, G.C.H. 

Oa the 25th, at Annan, Witttam Maxwe t Drrom, Esq., Hou, East India Company's 
Civil Service, to Ann Jane, second daughter of ALExanpER Carrutuers, Esq., of 
Warmanbie, Dumfriesshire. 

On the 26.h, in Bearsted Church, Henry StepHen, eldest son of R. I. THompson, 
Esq., of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire, ts EnizanetH ANNE, second daughter of Sir Jonn 
Crort, Bart., of Dodington, Kent, and Cooiiag Hall, Yorkshire. 

Oa the 29th, at Church Gresley, Derbyshire, Tomas Wititam Fravett, Esq., third 
sou of the Rev. J. W. Flavell, Reetor of Stody aud Hunw.rth, Norfolk, to Acyes, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. G. W. Lioyp, D.D., Incumbent of Gresley. 

Ono the 29th, at Ipswich, the Rev. W. W. Woopnouse, M.A., to Laura, youngest 
daughter of the late Kear-Admiral Sir CaarLes Cuxnincuam, of Oak House, Suffolk. 

Ou the 29th, at Waltcn, Suffolk, the Rey. Wittram CoLtetrt, of =t. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, B.A., to Mary Ceci Augusta, only daughter of the late Count Linsineen, 
of Ipswich. 

On the J0th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, George StansFELD Marsuatt, Esq., of 
Deumark Hill, second son of Sir Chapman Marshall, to Emma Exiza, second daughter 
of Jeremian Pincuer, Esq., Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

On the 31st, at Alford, the Rev. Auevsrus Orway Frrzcera.p, M.A., Rector of Fled- 
borough, Notts, son of Vice-Admiral Sir Roperr Firzceraip, K.C.H., to THeREsA, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Gare Tur:ne, of Alford House, Somerset. 

On Ist September, at Suuninghill Church, Captain Sir Taomas Bourcuser, K.C.B., 
to Jane Barars, eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Epwarp Coprineron, G.C.B. 

DEATHS. 

On the 13th August, at the Hospice de Vieille, in the Pyrenees, James Baruow Hoy, 
Esq., of Thornhill Park, near Southampton; the result of an accident while on a 
shooting excursion among the mountains above the Hospice. Iu crossing a ravine the 
unforiunate gentleman slipped on a rock, when his gun fell from his hand and went 
off, the coutents passing through and severely lacerating the leftarm. He survived 
only twenty-four hours. 

Ou the 20th, Mrs. Nexson, of Bulmer, Essex; in her 101st year. 

On the 2st, at Schlierbach, uear Heidelberg, Sir Kerr ALEXANDER Jackson, Bart., 
late a Captain in the Fourth Light Dragoous. 

Ou the 24th, Joun Parry Crooxe, Esq., of Vicar's Hill, near Lymitigton, Hants; in 
his 35th year. 

Ou the 24th, at Watergate, Sussex, General Sir Joan Avoustus Crosstt, G.C.H. 

On the 25th, at Milford Hall, near Stafford, the Rev. Rica. Levert; in his7@th year. 

On the 26th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon, Mrs. Caartes HowArp. 
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On an 27th, at Hambrook, AGxEs, Widow of the lite Lieutenant-General Tomas 
Avarne, of Rugely, Staffordshire, danghter of Major Blair, of Blair, Ayrshire. 

On the 28th, in William Street, Lowndes Square. Sir Tuomas Caaries Morcan, M.D. 

Ou the 20th, at Barnes, Surrey, Joan Hinay Stave, Esq., Lieu‘enant-Colovel in 
the Army, and late Major of the First Gragoon Guards, eldest son of General Sir John 
Slade. Bart.. G.C.H. 

At North Runcton, Norfolk, Harrter Anicra, Wife of the Hon, Wireiram Cowrer, 
and danghter of Daniel Gurney, Esq.. and the late Lady H. - Gurney ; in her 19th p92 ain 


MILITARY GAZETTE. | 


Orrick oF Orpnancé, Aug. 28.—Royal Artillery —First Lieut. H. S. Rowan to be 
Second Capt. vice Dischamps cashiered. Second Lieut. P. G. Pipon to be First Lieut. 
vice Rowan. 








yr 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Simpson and Engley, Grosvenor Piace. Commercial Road, liuendrapers— Pimm and 
Holt, Guildford. cabinet makers—Hastivgs and Watkins, Fenchurch Street, wiue- 
merchants—Simpson aud Wright, Wrexham, engineers—Pritchard and Cornthwaite, 
Liverpool, tea dealers— Griffin and Bedford, bag 4-2-9075 jewellers — Hughes and Wil- 
liams, Liverpool, glovers—Stanley and Cryer, Dukinfield, Cheshire, machine-makers 
—R. and J. Priestley, Tottington, Hig herend, Lancashire, gph spinuers— Fleck and 
Co. Rotherham. wharfingers— Edwards and Son, Newport, Moumouthshire, tailors— 
Newlaud and Grinsted, Durrington, Sussex, farmers—Rodgets aud Sons, Sheffield, 
merchants—Pulbrock and Son, Blackfriars Road, bootmakers -Robinson and Sons, 
Leicester, woolstaplers — Doudney and Son, Lombard Street, tailors — Nightingale and 
Co. Manchester, carriers— Marshall aud Co, Glasgow, manufacturers; as far as regards 
W. Macleroy. DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Beaumont, Huddersfield, grocer—Jessop, Huddersfield, inkeeper—Walker, Hudders- 
field, cloth-finisher—Battye, Netherthong, Yorkshire, dyer— Ansve!l, Pontypool, dealer 
in clothes— Broomhead, Dukinfield, Cheshire, builder— Dimond, Bristol, butcher— 
Cook, Giltspur Street, tailr—Baines, Hacknail Torkerd, Nottiughamshire, book- 
keeper—Walton, Margate, professor of dancing—Gordou, Wandsworth Road, out of 
business—IIulme, Manchester, out of business - Danlop, Manchester, agent— Cranston, 
Hammersmith, bricklayer — Webster, Mauchester, cutler—Gi'lon, $ herbuzn, Yorkshire, 
labourer—Cvoper, Sheffield, glass-grinder — Dangerfield, Bridge Row, Pimlico, china- 
dealer—Suckliug, Heudon, blacksmith — Hollis igworth, Almoudbury, carpenter —Crab- 
tree, Bradford, beer-retailer— horrock, Blac kbara, warper— Jobin, Manchester, por- 
ter— Beazeley, Liverpool, dealer in tovs— Deakin, Blagnuavon, Moumouthshire, mineral- 
agent~—Harman, Windscr Terrace, Dover Road, jeweller—¥ailey junior, East Dean, 
Gloucestershire, labourer. BANKRUPTs. 

Feu., James, Walbrook, soda-manufacturer, to surrender Oct. 10, 24: 
Combe, Stuple Inn; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Jackson, THomas Hewit, Sheflield, glasscutter, Sept. 9, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sudlow and Co, Chancery Lane; and “Messrs. Smith aud Wightman, Sheffield; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds 

Jeans, Joun, Poole. postmaster, Sept. 8, Oct. 13 : solicitors, Messrs. Cavelje and Co. 
Sonthampton Buildings ; official assiguee, Mr. A’sager, Birchin Lane. 

Knisout, Joux, Lancas'er, mercer, Sept. 13, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Baxter. Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs, Sale and Worthington, Mauchester; official assiguee, 
Mr. Fraser, Mauchester, 

TurEapatp, Georce, City Road, builder, Sept.6, Oct. 10: solicitor, Mr. Clarke, 
George Street, Mausiovhonse ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. King’s Arms Yud, 

Timais, Wintram, Longton, Staffordshire, draper, Sept.9. Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Ashurst, Cheap-ide; and Messrs. Richards and Gillam, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. DIVIDENDS, 

Sept. 2, Twisse, Manchester, el.th-manufacturer—S: pt. 23, Bent, Dadley, grocer— 
Sept. 22, Mason, Boston, corn-dealer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the 

Sept 22, Armfield, King Street, Cheapside, button-manutfact 
Rahere Street, tailor—Sept. 20, Clinch, Hammersmith, omuibus- proprietor —Sept. 22, 
Ball, Bilborne, Staffordshire, farmer—Sept, 26, Hegiubottom, Aslton ander Line, 
cotton-spinner—Sept. 21, Taylor, Choiley, Laneashire, cotton spinner. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrtry, un or bef re Sept. 19. 

Jameson, North Shields. lineudraper— Fowler, Mavehester, corn dealer— Wooler, 
Bucklersbury, merchant—H. and T. W. Panton, Sauderlavd, iron manuiacturers— 
Crompton, Manchester, grocer - Vau, Milton next Gravesend, go!d lace-manufacturer 
— George, Upper Berkeley Street, bookseller—Hobbe Nett:ebed, Oxfordshire, potter. 

DECLARATIONS CF DIVIDENDS. 

Sloane, Liverpool, hatter; final div. of 1s. 6d. Oct. 5, or avy subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Cazenove Liverpool— Seddon, Buryaud Mauchester, cotton erst er; fourth div. of 
3-16th of a penny, Sept. 19, Oct. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Man- 
chester— Wood and Sons, Birstal, machine-makers; div. of €d. and2Qs. on the separate 
estate of W. aud S. Wood, Sept 21, or avy Thursday after Oct. 4; Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds— Parker and Co. Sheffield, bankers; first div. cf 5s. Sept. 4, 5, and 6, at the 
Old Bank, Sheffield ; and Sept. 7, and 21, or any Thursday after Oct, 4; Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Arnot, J., EdinLurgh, merchant, Sept. 5, Oct. 3. 
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Friday, Sept. 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. Eyre aud L. Jackson, Bristol, lineudrapers--H. Brace ant Co. British Gainna— 
J. Williams and T. Davies, Liverpool, tailors--M‘ Bride aud Co. Kingston-upon-Hall, 
wine-merchants—J. Edwards and C. Martin, King William Street, Strand, engi- 
neers—W. aud T. Frisby, Leicester, hosiers—E. Lichfield sud C. S. Owen, Chancery 
Lane, attornies—S. Forder and E. Hollingsworth, Grosvenor Street, Commercial Road 
East, milliners—J. and W. Palmer, Tonbridge Street, New Road, victuallers— Greene 
aud Co. Regent Street, lamp manufacturers—W. and F. South, Reduess, Yorkshire, 
brickmakers—W. B. Silk and J. G. Wingrove, St. Pant’s Churchyard, hotelkeepers— 
Hatch and Blades, Lancaster, millwrights—Wells and Co. Wigan and St. Helen's, tea- 
dealers—J. Simpseu and J, Nicholls, stoke-upon-Treut, mauulacturers of eartheuware 
—J. Davies and Co. Shrewsbury, and Newtown, Moutgomeryshire, mercers—J. Fairer 
and J. W. Newson, Tottenham, clockmakers - Martin and Co. Gutter Lane—W. Ben- 
nison and Co, Old Broad Street, discount-brokers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Woottey, Peter Pau Rusens, North Storeham, Hampshire, innkeeper, Sept. 1. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Sumpter, Wititim Tuomas, Brudenell Place, New North Road, statuary. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Downward, Liverpool, tailor—Fletcher, Thorne, Yorkshire, butcher—Sherlock, 
Dukiutield, Cheshire, mechanie—Firth, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. plasterer—Soane, Cla- 
rendon Square, dramatic author — Rose, Duke Street, We-t Smithfield, plum ber—Smith, 
Dudley, retailer of beer —Jennings, Walworth Road, corl-dealer- Scott, York, milli- 
ner’s assistant—Hoggarth, Woolwich, grocer—Wyatt, Evcles, Lancashire, butcher— 
Ayton, Fiith Street, Soho, consulting surgeon— Hughes, Rufford’s Buildings, Ishugton, 
plasterer, BANKRUPTS, 

Auten Jonny, Alfreton, Derbyshire, innkeeper, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 5: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Stevens and Co. Quueen Street Cheapside; and Mr. Jessop, Alfreton; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Baxer, ALBERT, and Locxwoop, Groner, Tottenham Court, New Road, ziue manu- 
facturers, Sept. 13, Oct.10: solicitors, Messrs. Pain and Hatherly, Great Marlborough 
Street; official assignee, Mr. Belche-, King’s Arms Yard. 

Ext.iort, Joun, Chichester, builder, Sept. 11, Oct. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Staniland 
and Long, Bouverie Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Hrrcxcock, Tomas, Alrewas, Staffordshire, worsted-mauufacturer, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: 
solicitors, Messrs. Brown and Palmer, Leicester; Arnold and Co. Birmingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Hoskins, Horatio Huntiey, Bedford Row, lodging housekeeper, Sept. 8, Oct. 13: 
solicitor. Mr. Hook, Tokenhouse Yard ; official assiguee, Mr. Pen nell, Basinghall St. 

Lytuoor, Jouy, Liverpool, cooper, Sept. 15, Oct. 18; solicitors, Messrs. Vincent and 
Co. Temple; Mr. Marsh: ul, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

MonteFione, Josepa Barrow, Nicholas Lane, merchant, Sept. 13, Oct. 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wilde and Co. College Hill; official assignee, Mr. Gibsou, Basinghall Street. 

Morton, Tuomas Mytan, Bishopsgate Street Within, catiog- housekeeper, Sept. 13, 
Oct. 16; solicitors. Messrs. Pontifex aud Moginie, St. Andrew's Coutt, Holborn ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basivghall Street. 

Parsons, George, Long Sutton, Lincolushire, surgeon, Sept. 14, Oct. 10: eo 
Mr. Moxsop, Long Sutton; Mr. Hare, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

Pickroro, Jamus, Chester, plumber, Sept. 20, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 








, Mr. 





and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. ter; official assig 
Holt, Manchester. 

Scorr, Josep Joun Monk Mason, Liverpool, coru-merchant, Sept. 9, Oct. 10: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Chilton and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Archer, Liverpool ; official as- 
siguee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. DIVIDENDS. 

Sept 23, Richards, Oxford Street, livery stablekeeper—Sept. 22, Stevens, Mile End, 
road-coutractcr—Oct. 13, Fisher, Se!by, linendraper—Oct. 5, 3 Chiistlow, York, 
weollen draper—Sept. 26, Brvokbanks, Dudley, mercer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shorn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 23, Miller, Green Street, Leicester Square, baker—Sept. 30, Napper, Upper 
Stamford Street, general-dealer—Sept. 25, Brown, Liverpool, broker—Sept. 25, Hip- 
kins, Egremont, Cheshire, coal-dealer—Sept 28, Oram, Chard, lace- manufacturer — 
Sept. 27, Hewitt and Hewlett, Manchester, woollen drapers 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 22. 

Corthorn, Ely, sheep-salesmau— Silk, Kiddkrminster. carpet mannfacturer— Markby, 
Peterborough, Northamptonshire, brewer—North, Bath, inukeeper—Carter, Lower 
Thames Street, ship-broker—Rowe, Blandford Street, ironmonger—Deneulain, Lei- 
cester Square, lodginghouse-keeper - Gorden, Mortimer Street, merchant—Densem, 
Bath tailor— Foster Jewry Street, coach-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson, Liverpool, merchant; first div. of 8s. 8d. any Saturday after Oct. 4; Mr. 
Bird, Liv erpoo!—Sidels otham and Lewis, Manchester, cotton manufacturers ; first div. 
of 3s. 6d. Sept. 5 and 19, and any Thursday after Oct. 4; Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

_ Sateen, W. D., Peterhead, merchant, Sept. 8, Oct. 9. 
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Saturday |Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 
3 per Cent. Consols........{ 943 944 943 94} 94% 95 
Ditto for Account.....e.ece+| 94% 944 944 948 95 95 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......{ 95 95 955 954 933 95% 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced. .... | 102% 102% 102 1024 103 103 
New 3+ per Ceuts...+.0.6- + 101z 101% 1012 102 102 102} 
Loug Annuities........0.6 +| 123 123 123 12 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....| 182 182 182 1824 1824 182 
Insiia Stock, 104......6.. sit 264 264 265 265 265+ 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. p. diem} 55 pm, 56 56 58 56 58 
[udia Bouds, 3$ per cent... ..! 68 pm. €7 69 67 69 67 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday Evening. ) 









































































Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. 5 || Mexican .....0.+e+.0eeD Pe Cte} 37% 
Arkansas (1863)..... 5 — — Ditto (Deferred)......6.5 — 10% 
Austrian ..ccoccosscccoeed — 1144 Michigan.....++++.+ _ _ —_ 
Belgian ...vscscccces ceed — 104% Mississippi (Sterling) .. 6 — 20 
Brazilian.... ‘ook = 75 =| Neapolitan ......ee-00-5 —= —— 
Buenos Ayres.. eee OF 265 | New York (1855).......5 — 89 
CONG ciccnceiccesedrcnse = —— WOMidadioieeseaeets 6 — —— 
Chiliau . ee — | 100 Peunsylvania ...6.ee0.0d 48 
Columbian of “Ig: 24; 6 — 243 | Peruvian ..coscescsceeee0 — 20% 
Dawials «n0c<0 na —_ 864 | Portuguese «..++-++. 3— — 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders 23— 524 W WG shecascescessnnes ein a 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 1002 || Ditto (New).. oo — aa 
French svecctesceeceds-3 —. | SIR | Ressianeaces 5 — (Llibexd 
DOR ccccccevssicssecel & | —— |/Spanish....cc.seeseeeeed — | 198 
[udiana (Sterling) ......5 — — | ol ees 5 
[llinois..e..sceceeeeeee 6 — | —— !| Ditto(Deferred) .. 103 
Kentucky ...0..000.0+606 — — || South Carolina.... —— 
Louisiana (Sterling 5S—- | PB | Tenmessee....c.ceee — 
Maryland .....e0-e0e00.6 — |. —— | || United States Bank .. 16s. 
M: issachussetis (Sterling j — —— || Virginia. ....ce.eee00003 — | —— 
SHARES, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— ANKS— ; 
Bileneses coke siet Rcadceees]| =m | Australasian..s.+.sseeseseeee| —— 
Brazilian Imperial. ; —— | British North American .. —_ 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) .....; 10 | Colonial......s.seeeeeserees| 14S 
British lron.......+e-eee+e0-| ——= || London and Westminster.....) 235 
Cata Branca ...ccccccseseses| =—— \ London Joint Stock.....+e0-+| 12k 
Candonga ... | aa National of Ireland...... } 13% 
Cobre Copper ..e..seereceese| —— | National Provincial...... ;— 
Rutways— i| Provincial of Ireland..... —_— 
Chelteuham and Great Western} 25 | Union of Australia.........00) 29 
Eastern Counties .........6--| 8exd Union of London ....6+-.+060) —— 
Grand Juuction ..... sect == | Doone 
Great Western...... reed 87% |} East and West India .........| 124 
Liverpool and M: anchester | — TAME caccccesaececeunecen 954 
London and Brightou .......- 34% |] St. Katherine .....cccoreree.| 168 
London and Blackwall....... 4§ || MiscenLanzous— 
London and Greeuwich....... 5 jj Australian Agricultural,,....6) —— 
London and Birmingham.....) 226 |} British American Land..,....) —— 
London aud Croydon ....6-.. 124 Canada... c.ceccececsseceses| ——= 
Manche :ter and Leeds.......) —— |} General Steam... —_ 
Midland Counties ...0..00.6. 78k | New Zealand....... }— 
North Midland.......... 4 77+ || Royal Mail Steam .... a 
South-eastern and Dover..... 275 South Australian...... [— 
South-western..... tavaeetecet Van Diemen’s Land.,........) —— 
BULL ION. METALS, 








Gold, Foreign iu Bars ...peroz. 31,178. 9d. | copper, British Cakes.per ton shel ste Odto7? 00 
Old Sp: inish, or pene i Dollars., 0 0 0 ron, British Bars —4126 
Mexican Dolla 4 93 Lead, British Pig “15 ” o—0 00 
Silverin Bars, $ 0 4 ut | Steel, English... 0oo00—0 006 








GRAIN, ion Lane, September 1. 


Maple ..+.0-- 3 to 34 Oats, Feed ee I7to18 
-* 32| 


Wheat, Reakien Py 1043 | Rye 
- 50... -18..19 


seeeteeees eto 38 
24 .. 26 White.. 








--30} Boilers... occas. = 
. 52| Beans, Ticks ... 27. 
- 58 Tt eee 38 1.39 





-30| Harrow. .....29.. 31 Fine ..e0. 24 92 25 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Box. the present W: = 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Ter Quarter capers?) of E pene and be ales, 
Rye ° 








Wheat - 36s, sd. | Wheat ......., 14s. Ody Rye . oe €s, 6d 

Barley 22 z | Beans . ‘ 7 Barle 6 0 Beans | 

CP cddecss: 2t 0 | Peas ...... .. 34 0 | Oats 6 0 IPeas...... 8 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-MadS.occccceccecvess per sack yo gia 53s.{ BUTTER—Best Fresh, t2s. 6d. La doz. 

Seconds,.....00.+0. 48 Carlow, 31. 10s. to al. 17s. per cwt 


BACON, Small Old, per cwt.... Os.to Os. 
CHEESE, Cheshire ........+0++ 468.to 808, 
Derby Plaia. cocccce «es 558. to 62s, 
HAMS, York.. +. 693. to 808, 
EGGS, French.. “per! “130 4s. 5. to 6s. 
Molasses... . to 26a, per cwt. 





Essex and Suffolk, on board ‘ship. 
Norfolkand Stockton....-...sesee08 35 == 40 
AN ccccssenee -per quarter = to Os, 
POLLARD, fine . . to 0s, 
BREAD, 74, to qd. the sib. Loaf 
Average price of Muscavado Sugir..... 34s. 6d. per cwt. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 











SM sph ad 
to 








Beef ..csccescece 28. Bd to 3s, Od, tu 3a, Cd. ccccceee 25. Sd. 3s 4s, Od. 
REUUOR cdccceceee DB DG co BO 1a SB B ceccccce S$ © “cs S ow @ 4 
Veal worcccccccese 2 8B oe 3 & oe © 6 cescccee 38 O wo SB 6 op & C 
PORE ccccccccsoces B 4 co 8 « 4 7 coccccee 3 4 oe 2 8 eee 
Lambececcccccse 3 4 ve 2 4 soos 3 8B op 4 2 op & 
‘o sink the odel—pes st 
HEAD or CATTLE AT eaiTHEIELD, 
F easts, Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday ..ssercseccssceseeecoress 633 seceseee %06T seesceee B46 cecevens 330 
Menday..csce seccccccccccecce S817 ceccccce 30.880 .c.ccoe 185 ccccccce 293 
HAY AND STRAW. a Load of 36 Trusses. ) 
CUMBERLAND, 7 'HFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL} 
Hay, Good..ecccccecceee ov 905.0. O95ecceee — O5Se cece OSree OS. ceeee 208 ee 908, 
Inferior .. 78 oe BB cccce ‘0 oe @ © ee O cooe O 
ew... , 5S 2s 75 cece Ow @ © se © ceoee 40 oe 70 
Clover.....++ secon 90 ce MB. cccce FD. co 1B asec. Gina  € <6 00,48 eg AE 
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REE EXHIBITION.—The Public are 
invited to inspect the PICTURES and other 
WORKS of ART selected by the Prize holders iu the 
ART UNION OF LONDON, and now Exhibiting to the 
Subseribers at the British Artists’ Gallery in Suffolk 
Street, Pa'l Mall East, on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and 9th instant. betweea the hours of eight aud six. The 
Gallery will be open to the Members and their Friends 
on the Evenings of Tuesday, Weduesday, Tharsday, and 
Friday from seven till ten o clock, when Visiters will be 
admitied with the Tickets already issued. The Lists 
are Now Open, and an earls Subscription is solicited. 
Georoe Gopwin, F.R.S. ee Houorary 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. Secretaries. 
2d September 1843, 
IRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in AID of the FUNDS of THE 
GENERAL HO*PILAL, Seprember 19th, 20th, 21st, 
and 22d, 1843. Under the E-pecial Patronage of 
Her must Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Her Majesty the QUE N DOWAGER. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 

His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
PrestpenT, the Right Hon.the Earl of Craven. 
Vice Prestpents, the Neighbouring Noblemen and 
Gentlemen. 

Principat Sincrrs— Miss Clara Novello, Miss Raiu- 
forth, and Mrs. Kuyvett, Miss Maria B. Hawes, and 
Mrs. Alfred shaw. Signor Mario and Signor Fornasari, 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Manvers, Siguor Giubelei, Mr. 
Machin, and Mr. Phillips. 

Oraan, Dr. Wesley. 
Assistant Oraantst, Mr. Stimpson. 
Conpucror, Mr. Kuyvett. 
Assistant Conoucror, Mr. Munden. 
_§ Mr. Cramer for the Morning. 
LEADERS Mr. Loder for the Evening. 
SCHEME OF PERFORMANCES. 
Tvespay Morxinc.—STABAT MATER, and the ORA- 

TORIO of DEBORAH. 

Turspay Eventnc- MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION, 
and the Opera of THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Wepnespay Mornino —First Part of the ORATORIO of 

PALESTINE, and a SELECTION. 

Wepyespay Eventna — MISCELLANEOUS SELEC- 

TION, aud the Opera of NORMA. 

Tuuarspay Morninc - THE MESSIAH. 

Tuurspay Eventng—MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

Faipay Mornine—A GRAND SELECTION of Sacred 
usic. 

Faipay Eventna - FULL DRESS BALL. 

The Morning Performances will be in the Town Hall ; 
the Evening in the Theatre. 

Tickets o* Admission to the Reserved Seats, for the 
Morning Performances, 21s. each; ditto, for the Evening 
Performances | 5s. 

The GREAT ORGAN of the TOWN HALL has re- 
ceived great additions, and other improvemeuts since the 
last Festival; aud is now considered the most powerful 
and perfect instrumeut in Europe. 











APARTMENTS. 

Persons desirous of engaging Apartments during the 
approaching Festival, are requested tu make applica- 
tion at 

MR. LYON’S, Booxsetrer, 20, Bennett's Hill, 
Birmingham, 

Where a REGISTER of LODGINGS may be inspeeted. 
Visitors applyiug will fiud ample accommodation on 

reasonable terms, a Commirrre having been appoiuted 

for the Superinteudence of this department. 
GEORGE BARKER, 
Chairmau of the Committee of Management. 

August 15, 1843. 
TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hvre’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping. as under : — 

THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 
6, at 11 Ferenoon. 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, Sept. 
13, at 12 Noon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passeugers cau walk on Board, without the incouve- 
nience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
taived, at Hore’s Duudee and Perth Steam Offices, 13, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Whart, 272, 
Wapping. EcrzasetH Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


ANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, 
BAZAAR, 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Geutlemen about to furnish or 
settle abroad, will find here the largest assortment of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery ever offered; Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensils; Table Cutlery, best 
Sheffield Plate, German Silver, Papier Tea Trays, Tea- 
Urns; Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire Irons ; 
with Baths of all kiuds—Shower, Hot, Cold, Vapour, 
Plangivg, &c.; together with Ornamental [ron and Wire 
Works, for Conse: vatories. Lawns; Garden Engines, &c. 
Allarticles are selected of the very best description, and 
Offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash only ; the price 
of each article being marked in plain figures. 


ECHIS ELEGANCIES in PAPIER 

MACHE, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, London, 
surpass every thing of the kind yet produced, whether 
Indian or British, admirably adapted for presents, com- 
biuing the most gorgeous but still chaste painting with 
the utmost elegance of form. They are adapted either 
to the economist, the luxurious, or the more general 
demand of a medium article, the prices varying from 
13s. 6d. 1050 Guineas each; they are durable in an ex- 
traordinary degree, admitiing of beiug frequently washed 
with warm or cold water without in any degree impair- 
ing their beauty. The following are the principal 
articles —Card-ca-es, Playing-Card- Boxes, Netting- Boxes 
Work and Dressing Boxes, Woik-Tables, Card-Racks, 
Hand and Pole-Screens, Ladies’ Portfolios, Euvelope- 
Cases, Writing Desks, Note and Cake Baskets, Tea- 
Caddies, Lukstauds, Letter-Boxes, Chess and Draft- 
Boards, aud sets of Tea-Trays. Some of the most re 
cherché Tables. Tea Tiays, &c. present faithful copies of 
Landsver's celebrated painting, Bolton Abbey, Deer- 
Stalking, &c. aud have been exceedingly admired for the 
delicacy and fidelity of their executi_n. Mecnts gene- 
ral stock of Dressi: 4 Cases, Cotiery, Bagatelle-Tab!es, 
Chessmen, &c. is so well known as to reuder detail here 
unnecessary, Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, Loudon. 

















| gts LIA.—THE LONDON 
L JOINT STOCK BANK continues to transmit the 
Fauds of Emigrants 10 the Colony of New South Wales 
by yranting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney, on the most favourable terms, and at all 
times, free of any charge. The frequent depreciation of 
the Exchange between Sydney and London, reuders the 
trausmission of Capital through the medium of a bank 
extremely favourable to settlers. 
George Portarp, Manager. 
London Joint Steck Bank, Princes Street Bauk. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE. ANNUITY, and DEFER 
RED ANNUITY sOCI€TY.—26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL 500 000é. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS, 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R US | George Lungley, Esq. 
Johu Griffith Frith, Esq. Johu Kawson, Esq. 
H. Goréou, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
Joseph Thomp-on, Esq. 
AvpiTors, 
Professor Wheatstone, F R.S. 
Professor Graves. A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. S. B. Wovlhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 








The superior advantages to those Assured with this 
Society will be best understood by a comparison of its 
principles and a reference to the last Auaual Bonus de- 
clared on Policies of Five Years’ Standing, viz.— 
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Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in 
next Annual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums, aid 
can be borrowed by the assured without loss of Policy. 

F, Ferauson Camroux, Sec. 


OR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND 

RHEUMATIC GOUT.—SIMCO’S GOUT AND 
RHEUMATIC PILLS are a certain and safe remedy; 
they restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, aud streasth to the whole system, No other me- 
diciue can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they 
prevent the disorder from attacking the Stomachor Head, 
and have restored thousands from pain and misery to 
health and comiort. Sod by A. Witnovensy aud Co. 
late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; and nearly 
all Medicine Venders, at Is. ljd. or 2s. 9d. per box. 








N ONUMENTAL SCULPTURE, 
Well hath the Christian trained his steadfast mind 
‘0 look on Fate with an unflinching eye, 
Who dares remember in the midst of life 
Death is; and that he too at list must die. 
Thus while he gazes on the marble urn, 

Conscious of the all conquering comer death, 
Contemplation strengthens every sense, 

And hallows passious silence into faith. 

The WESTMINSTER MARBLE CUMPANY invite 
the Nobility and Geutry to iuspect their Show-Kooms, 
coutainiog a great variety of Sculptured Movumeuts, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, elegautly-carved 
Chimney Pieces, &c.- Earl St. Holywell St. Millbank, 
A ueat Statuary MARBLE TABLED executed in a su- 
perior manner at the Reduced Price of 5/. 

Tt ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
cenuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the tront 
vabel used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has readered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 





"WYO LADIES.—SU 

FRECKLES, TAN, and other distigurements of 
the Skin, are pleasingly eradicated by that uuique pre- 
paration, KOWLAND S KALYDOR. a balmy, odori- 
ferous liquid, and uow universally admired for its sove- 
reign virtues in compl:tely removing all cutaneous erup- 
tions, and in rendering the compleaion delicately clear 
and fair. It is invaluable as a revovating and refreshing 
wash during travelling, or exposure to the san, dust, or 
harsh wiuds, and alter the heated atmosphere of crowded 
assemblies, Gentlemen will fiud it peculiarly grateiul 
after shaving iu allayiug the smarting pain. Caurion— 
The genutue article has the words ‘ ROWLAND S KA- 
LYDOR” printed ou the wrapper, and ** A. Rowland & 
Son, 20, Hattou Garden London,” eugraved ou the Go- 
verument Stampattixed over the cork. Price 4s.6d.aud 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 














’ sar 
V OOD’S CIGAR ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 69. King William Street, City.— 
EDWIN WOOD beys to inform the admirers of a genuine 
HAVANNAHEL CIGAR, that they will find at this Es 
tablishment the LARGEST aud CHOICEST ASSORT- 
MENT in London, selected with great care by an ex- 
perienced ayeut iu Havauuah, aud consigned direct to 
the advertiser ; comprising the first qualities from all the 
most approved Manulacturers. 
Genuine Havaunahs ..........+. 188. 
Paperior ditto: . .caccccciccsccesee Mab 
The finest imported ............. 268. 
Geouine Old Priucipes.......... 24s. 
Goverument Mauilias.......... « ee 





British Havanuahs......+.-.. +. . Ls. to 16s. 
Ditto, Chersots......... coerceee 98. to 125. &e. 
The * tar famed" Od Cubas..., 12s. 


An inspection of the Stock is respectfully solicited, 
wheu it will be evident that the advautages offered, both 
in quality and price, are far supesior to any other house 
in the trade. Goods delivered free within teu miles of 
Londun daily 69, King William Sireet, City. 








E ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ALE.- The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
trom E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
uot being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. — City Office. 98, Gracechureh St. 


ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— 

This particular kind of Ale is pre-cribed by the 
most celel rated Physicians. Dr. Prout, who has ex- 
amived it, in his work upon ‘* Diseases of the Stomach,’’ 
&e., after coudemni:g common ales, especially recom- 
mens this to weakly persous. Iu excelleut condition, 
in Casks or Bottles. of avy age, at their appointed 
Agents, HENRY BERRY and Co..3 St. James's Street. 


RETT’S BRANDIES, recommended 
by the Faculty, may now be obtained from 
respectable Dealers throughout London, in sealed Piut 
and quart bottles, 2s. aud Ss. 6d. each, under guarantee 
of our seal, label, and signature; as well as at 18s. by 
the imperial gailou, direct from the Wholesale Estab- 
biishment. Orders or inquiries, by post, instantly at- 
tended to. HENRY BRETT aud Co. Old Furnival’'s 
Inn, Holborn Bars. 


EW SEEDLING PICCOTEKS, 
raised by the Rev. J, Burrovers, of NORWICH. 
MRS. BEAVON, red edge, 10s. 6d. 
MIss JANE. fine purple elge, 10s. 6d. 
MISS OSBORN, scarlet heavy edge, 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. NORMAN, being appointed to send them out, 
feel confident the two first will give great satisfaction, 
having grown two pairs of each. and having exhibited 
them iv their winning- pans; also, First Prize for MRS. 
BEAVON in class, showing they possess beautiful loug 
pods, petals large, with a good wire edging round each, 
making a noble back tier flower. The stock being 
limited, eatly application will be necessary; they have 
also fiue plants of JOHN’S PRINCE ALBERT, purple 
edge, 7s. 6d. per pair. 

N. and B. NORMAN beg to state, their Caratocve 
cau be had on pre-paid application, of their Select and 
Useful Show Varieties, with which they have gained 
Twenty nine Prizes at the Principal Exhibitions near 
London.— Bull Fields, Woolwich. 














IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 

Messrs. Winey and Purnam beg to announce they will 

have Ready for Publication, in a Few Days 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE DESPATCHES of HERNANDO 
CORTES; the Conqueror of Mexico. Addressed 

to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Written during the 

Conquest, and containing a Narrative of its Events 
Now first Translated into Eaglish from the original 

Spanish, with an Introduction and Notes, 

By Georce Fotsom, 

One of the Secretaries of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, Member of the American Autiquarian Society, 
of the Archawological Society of Athens, &c. 

“This stirring narrative of toil aud adventure, ad- 
dressed by the celebrated Conqueror of Mexico to his 
Sovereign, although replete with the most romantic in- 
tergst, has hitherto escaped an English translator. 
Written amidst the very sceues described, iv atone of 
hovest sincerity, aud with a scrupulous attention to truth, 
these Letters cr Despatches, after being published sepa- 
rately as they were received in Spain, seem to have been 
overlooked and forgotteu, when in the lapse of time the 
original editions had disappeared from the public eye.” 
— Extract from the Prefice. 

American Literary Agency, Stationer’s Hall Court, 

30th August 1843, 





Elegantly beund Price One Guinea, 
HINA, ITS SCENERY, ARCHI- 
TECTURE. SOCIAL HABITS, &c. Hlustrated. 
Coutaining Thirty-three highly finished Engravings; the 
Drawings by THomas Autom, Esq. Historical Notices 
by the Rev. G, N. Waieut, M.A. 

‘© A work which seems likely to show us what the 
natural beauties of China really are: how gorgeous are 
i's edifices, and how singular the customs of the people !”’ 
—Murning Herald. 

Iv Oue Shilling Monthly Numbers, 
TYXHE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND,—their Social Daties 
anit Domestic Habits, &e, &c. By Mrs. Exvuis. Every 
Number embeilished with a highly finished Engraving 
on Steel, 

** If we could have our owa way, every family should 
possess acopy. Husbands, especially young husbands, 
should buy ittur their wives; fathers for their daughters; 
brothers for their sisters.’’— Methodist Magazine. 

Fisuer, Son and Co Londou; Sold by their Agents 
throughout the Kingdom. 











In small 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
| asteiag tetris dhs FARMING; 
or,a Familiar Digest of the Recent Discoveries 
of Liebeg. Davy, and other celebrated Writers ou Vege- 
table Chemistry; showing how the Results of English 

Tillage might be greatly Augmented. 

By Josera A. Smita. 
Reviews of ‘‘ Productive Farming.” 

‘A well-digested treatise’’...‘‘ replete with informa- 
tion calculated to guide the Farmer ou every matter con- 
nected with ayiicultural improvement,and peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present condition of the agricultural inte- 
rests.” — Glasgow Herald. 30th June. 

“The nature and objects of this little work are saffi- 
cieutly explained iu the title. It professes to be no more 
than a compilation ; but it is a compilation that gives the 
best things out of the best writers on the subject,” — 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

** To agriculturists of every class this must be one of 
the most useful works ever published. The book com- 
bines every quality which can be wished for in sucha 
manual; it is comprehensive in its grasp, minute in its 
details, precise in its directions, and, above all, simple 
and easily intelligible in its sty!e.’—G@lasgow Constitu- 
tional. 

‘This is a work of great utility to the practical farmer, 
as it brings, in asimple and easy mauuer, the fruits of 
scieutitic research to aid the every day experievuce of the 
working agriculturist. Weadvise all who require such 
aid, aud desire to acquire theoretic knowledge Givested 
of technicalities, to possess themselves of Mr, Smuith’s 
most useful jittle book.’’—Che.te ham Examiner. 

Wintian Tarr, Edivbargh; Stmpeix, Marsuace, and 
Co. Loudou; and Jous Cummine, Dublin, Qiders 
received by ail Booksellers. 
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O THE RICH, to the LEARNED, | 


and to SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES.-. A Lody, 
wh: se claims to Litersry Talent are well known in High 
Life, proposes to WRITE A COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF CHINA, iu its preseut state, illastiated by Two 
Hundred Water coloured Portraits and Landscapes, taken 
upon the spot. For this purpose she would yo to China, 
and co: secrate Two Years to the Study of its Customs, 
Laws, Manvers, &c. which her powerful recommenda- 
tions from Evrope would enable ber toaczomplish by the 
intreductions they would afford her. Desirous only of 
coptiibuting to the progress of kuowledge, she would lay 
no claim to her laborious work, previded she reeeived au 
offer adequate to the extent of the euterprise and the ex 
penses attendant upon such a voyage. Applications to 
be made during five months at Mr. Tatiipart’s, Constan 
tinople. N.B. No idle letters will be answered; bat 
guarantees from the highes: quarters will be given to any 

honourable proposal. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S NAPO- 

LEON, in Five Volumes, is now complete. 
II. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


In Contiuuation of the Prose Writings, will commence 
ou the Ist October, with Volume I. 


Ill. 

Wavertey Novets, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Part 36 is Now Ready. 

IV. 


Waver.ey Novetrs, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 

No. 88. and Part XXII. are Published, Also, 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR complete, Price Is. 4d. 
Rosert Cape.z, Edinburgh: Houston aud SToNE- 

MAN, Loudon. 
The New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. of 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including OKKNEY 
and ZETLAND; desciiptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Autiquities, and Natural History ; with numerous His 
torical and Traditional Notices; Map, Tables of Dis- 
tances, Notices of Iuns, and other Information for the 
Use of Tourists. 
By Georce and Peter Anverson of Inverness. 

* Their descriptions possess all the freshness and trath 
of delineations taken on the spot aud by familiar hands.” 
** Not an object of interest from the Mull of Cantyre to 
the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.” —Jnverness 


Herald. 
In large 8vo. bound in cloth, 3s. 
USAN HOPLEY ; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. This Novel was originally 
Published in 3 vols. post 8vo. at Ld. 11s. 6d. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each, 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. Tytier, Esq. Secoud Edition. 
Aud Lately, Vol. VIII. of the First Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
“One more will complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then become, aud long remain, the 
staudard History of Scotlaud.’”’— Quarterly Review. 
In crown 8vo. with 21 Plates, and many Cuts, 10s. 6d. 
_& New Edition (the Fourth) of 
IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. By J. P. Nicnon, LL.D. 
Profes-or of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow, 
‘* Que of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous aud soul-subduing subject that ever cume 
under our notiee.”’— Spectator. 











In post 8vo. Price 9s. 
EN THAMIANA: OR SELECT 
EXTRACTS from the WORKS of JEREMY 
BENTHAM; with an Outline of his Opinions on the 
Priucipal Subjects discussed in his "Works. 
Edited by Jia Hitt Burron, Esq. Advocate. 

** The selection is admirably made, and the result, we 
cannot hesitate to describe as one of the most delightfal 
single volumes iu the language.’ ‘As for the extracts 
so worthily accompanied, we shall only add, that for 
some of the finest rhetorical qualities, for liveliness of 
illustraticn, for wit and force of argument, for eloquence 
of the most spirited order, and a style enchautingly 
graceful, they seem to us to test to the very utmost the 
power and beauty of our Engl.sh toungue.’— Eramizer. 

In imperial 4to. splendidly bound in morocco, 10/. 19s, 
HE VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM ; 
containing a Description of the Tartans of the 
Highlaud Cians and Feudal Families of Scotland in the 
Fitteeuth Ceatury. 
With a Dissertation upon the Or'giu and Use of Tartan. 
Edited by Joun Soztesxi Stuart. 

A new issue of Twenty-Five copies; the Forty-three 

formerly issued being disposed of, 
Tn 2 vols. small 8vo. Price 8s. 
RADITIONS OF EDINBURGH; 
Or Anecdotes of the Ciiy in former Times. 
By Rospext CuamBers. 
“A most amusing book, full of the best kind of anti- 
quarianism.’’— Blackwoud’s Magazine. 
In small 8vo. Price 5s. 
HE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, 
A New and greatly augmented Edition; with a 
Memoir of the Author. 

‘*Uustained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, 
died Scot aud’s second Burns.” — Epenezer Evuiotr. 

“«* Thave writtey my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
a friend. This is the truth; and the poems will live 
because of it. It is a genuine man’s heart—keen, sen- 
sitive, strong, aud impassioned, yet full of love. In 
such a lile as this of Robert Nicoli, we discover the best 
part of the iufluence of Burns.’’—Examiner. 

In large 8v0. 4s. 
HE POEMS OF EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT, **The Coru law Rbymer.”’ 


In royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 3 
HE STEAM-ENGINE. By 
Hveo Rem. Second Edition, with above 40 
Wood Eugraviugs. 
Wiiisam ‘Varr, Edinburgh; Smirkin Marsuatr, aud 
Co. Leadon; aud Joun Cummine, Dublin. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 








Now Ready, Price 6d, 
SABEL; a Pilgrimage in Sicily. 
sy H. T. Tockerman, 
Author of the *t taliau Sketch Book,’’ &e. 
Seing Part 67 of ‘ Taz Nove. Newspaper.” 
Parts | to 64, in 14 vols. cloth, 5s. per Volume. 
Part or Vo!ume may also be had separate. 
Also, Just Published, Price 1s. 62. 
NOTES of a TOUR tirongh TURKEY. GREECE, 
EGYPT, and ARABIA PATR-Z\, tothe HOLY LAND, 
incladi a Visit to Athens, Sparta, Delphi, Caire, 
Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &c. 
By IE. Jovy Morats, an American Traveller. 
N. Bruce, Novel New spaper Office, Peterborough 
Court, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


Any 












ESTABLISHED SCHOOL- BOOKS. 
CHAMBAUD’S FABLES. 

FABLES CHOISIES, & usage des 

Eniavs, ou des Personnes qui commenceut & ap 

prendie la Langue Fra guise; Par L. Caamsaup. Avee 

un Dictionnaire de tous les Mets traduits en Anglaise. 

Revue et tres-soigneusement corrigée. Par G. We.ts, 
A.M. New Edition. 18mo, 2s, bound. 














NEILSON’S EUTROPIUOS. 

;UTROPIT AHISTORIAE ROMA- 
NAE BREVIARUM. Necnon Sexti Aurelii Vic- 
toris de Viris Lilustribus Liber. Quibus adjicitur Index 
Verborum Anglice redditurum, Studio R. J, Nerson, 

A.M. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. bound. 

Otiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxin, Marsaatr, 

and Co. London. 











THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PASSIONS. 
Price ls. ; by Post, Js. 6d. 

N NERVOUSNESS and DEBILITY 

of Young Persovs; a Popular Medico-Physiolo- 

gical Address, explauatory of the prevailing effeminate 

and disordered health, the impeded development of 

manly stature aud form, and the absence of mental 

energy and application in young men of the present day, 

To which is added. an Illustrated Review of Iufirmities 
incidental to the First Half of a Man’s Life. 

By A Puysictan. 

Saerwoop. 23, Paternoster Row; Carvatno, 147, 

Fleet Sireet; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Many, 09, 

Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 


LA'’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESs, &c. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Euvelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

ae an ,aQr na 
ELF-PRESERVATION ; a Popular 
Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakuess, Indigestion, Lowsess 
of Spirits, aud Lusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samuet La’ Ment, Surgeo:, 
“, Bedtord Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Liceatiate of 

Apothecaries’ Hall, Londen &e. 

« The various positions of | ver, husband, and parent, are the 
inherent privileges of mankind, and but for the accidents of mor- 
tality woul be awarded equally to all. To such among others 
this e-say addre-ses itself; «nd by its perusal many questions may 
be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of oo appe.l, even to the 
most confidential friend. To di-sipate groundles~ alarm, and 
point to the means of securing a happy old age, is no trifling re- 
commendation of an effort directly ten sing to the social and moral 
welfire of all classes of the community.”—Monnino Paeer. 

** We consider this bo. k really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the bands of every youth whose appearance indicates 
any t néency to nervous debility, or premature decay. r. La’- 
Mert, who is « regularly educated member of the medical protes- 
sion, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manoer, and we wre certainly »mazed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it ix im his province to portray and 
alleviate.”—WakerieLtp JOURNAL, cs 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Ginger, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Frenp. 635, Quadrant, Regeat Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nosie, 109, Chancery Lane; Maunse.t, 
3, King Street, S.uthwark; Wesrerron, i5, Park Sice, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester ; 
Newron, i6. Church Street, Liverpool ; Warts, Suow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Buistol. 

At Home tur Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe 
and from Five till Light; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if contain ug the fee of 1. for advice.—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedfurd Sqacre, London. 





THE FOURTEENTH THOUSA 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, ou receiving a Post office Order for 3s. 6d. 

T Y "a -_ 
fF ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Diree- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, and the Treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure o! the Ciassof Diseases resulting therefrom. Illus- 
trated with Cases, &e. By J. L. Curtis and Co. Cou- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteeuth Edition, 
Published by the Authors ; and S..!d by Burgess, Medi- 
eal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maua, 
39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coveu- 
try; Robinson, Leamington; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Otlice, Oxtord; Sowler, 4, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; and suld, in a Sealed Euvelope, by all Booksellers. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

«“ This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the 
public—ten thousand copies have been exbau-ted since its first 
appearsnce—has been very much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of « more exiended and clear detail of general principle 5, as 
also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
The numberless inet incesdatly occurring, wherein affections of the 
lung, putting on ali the outer appe srances of consumption,which, 
however, when traced to their source, are found to re-ult froin 
certain bavetul habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour ts nowhere more «ppl cable thaa in medical practice, 
We feel nu hesitation tn saying, tuat there is no member of society 
by whom the hook will not be found u-elul, whether such person 
holds the relation ofa parent, a preceptor, or aclergyman.”—Sun, 
Eveniog Vaper e 

“© Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
jay claim to the ciaracter of being stric. ly professional, at the same 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it, Tbe moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable.” —MaGner, 

Messis. Curtis aud Co. are to be consulted daily at 
their resideuce, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, Loudon, 

Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
possible im the detail of their Cases, The Communica- 
tiou must be accompanied by the usual Cousu:tation Fee 
of Lf; and in ail cases the most inviolable secrecy may 
he relied ou. 





Black’s Ghuide-Wooks 


And TRAVELLING MAPS for TOURISTS. 


In a closely-priuted portable volame, Price 10s. 6d. 
Contaiuing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads 

and Railways distinctly laid down; Seciious of the 
more important districts en an enlarged seale, aud 
Engraved Charts cf Reads, Railroads, aud Lateresting 


Localities, 
BLACK’S 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD BOOK OF 


YAT SI T AT x oo 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Besides a Copious Itinerary, with the distances ac- 
curately indicated, the volume contains descriptions of 
the picturesque and interesting scenery in the vicinity of 
the road, illustrated with numerous Views, engraved in 
the first style of the art by Miller, Forrest, aud Chap- 
man, after Drawings by Montague Stanley, T. M. 
Richardson. jun. and Sargent. 

The volume also contains a uote on the Expenses of 
Travelling, and on the Gratuities to Servants at Inns aud 
Hotels. ; 

«« A carefully executed work.”’ — Atheneum. 








lua compactly printed volume, Price 8s. 6d. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Evugraved 
Charts of Roac.s, Railroads, and Interesting Localities; 
Plans of Edinburgh and Glasgow; numerous Views of 
the Scenery on Wood and Steel; and a Copious Itine- 
rary, THE THIRD EDITION OF 


BLACK’S 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


** A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide-book. 
We have been funished with an incidental proof of the remark- 
able accuracy of the Charts and De-criptio:s in the persenal 
testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a considerable space, 
book in hand *—Srecrator. 

“ Of all the Tour-books and Guide-books addressed to home 
scenery, this is, in our e-timation, the best””—ArTxas. 





In a neat pocket volume, Price 5s. with a Map of the 
Lake District by Stoney Hatt; Charts of the Lakes, 
and Views of the Scenery on Wood and Steel; and an 
ample Itinerary of all the Routes, 


BLACK’S 


PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. 


“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the same 
elaborate plan, [as ‘The Picturesque Tourist of Scot and,”] 
governed by the same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to 
achieve a succe-sful result. It needs no higher commendation. 
It is a Picturesque Guide im every sense—its descriptions are 
charmingly written —its intelligence 1s ample and minute—and its 
illustrations are admirable specimens of art.”’—ArLas. 


Beautifully coloured, in a neat portable case, Price 4s. 6d. 
BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 
TRAVELLING 
MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


Size 32 inches by 224, carefully coustructed from the 
best authorities, with all the Railroads aad other Topo- 
graphical Information required either by the Tourist or 
Traveller on Business. 

* * From the care bestowed on the construction of the 
present Map, and the means which have been used to 
correct the Oviginal Drawings, by reference to individa- 
als conversaut with the Topography of their respective 
localities, the Publishers are satisfied that this will be 
found the most accurate and beautiful Map of Scotland 
extant, 








Uniform with the above, Price 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Carefully constructed from the Maps of the Ordnance 
Survey, with all the Roads and Railroads accurately 
laid down. 

“A beautifully executed Map of England and Wales, which we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing one of the mo-t unique thit 
has been brought out for al ngtime, and which after careful ob- 
servation and r-ference, we can also characterize as being among 
the most correct ever issued.”’—MuininG JouRNAL. 





The following smaller Maps, al‘hough so moderate in 
Price, are eugraved with the same beauty and accuracy 
as those of larger size, the only difference being, that 
the larger Maps are uecessarily more miuute ia their 
information. 

BLACK’s POCKET MAP OF ENGLAND. 
BLACK’S POCKET MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
BLACK’S POCKET MAP OF IRELAND. 





2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 64. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 21s. Profusely Illustrated with 
Etchings and Woodcuts, 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE 


Q \ T M4 

COASTS OF SCOTLAND AND 

Al 1a 
THE ISLES. 

By James Witson, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 
Author of the Treatise on Angliug in ‘‘ The Rod and 
the Gun.” 

“ Two of the most charming volumes we have had under our 
notice for a ling time. They desciibe scenery round which the 
imagination love» to linger, and of which no description can be 
fatigui «gy ”’—Court Journat. 

““Writen in a flowmg and Re- 
view. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; 

LONGMAN aad Co. London; and Sold by all Book» 

sellers. 





d style.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





, MRS. GURE’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now “—_ : all the L me nn in 3 vols. 


; T wien = 


ANKER 
‘COURT AND ly 
By Mrs. Gore. 


WIFE; 


Autioress of ** Mothers and Daughters,” 
‘* Mrs. Armytage,’’ &c. 
Henry Coravrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Just Published, royal ] 


2mo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A Second Edition of 


HE AGE OF 


GREAT CITIES; 


Or, Moderu Civilization Viewed in its Relation to 
Intelligence, Morals, aud Religion. 


By Ropert Vavesan, D 


D. President of the Lanca- 


shire Independent Colleze. 


Londcov : 


Jackson and WatForp, 18, St. Paul's 


Charehyard. 





NEW VOLUME OF ROSE'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONA og 


Just Published, 


Price 18s. 


.V.ofa 


EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY; projected and partly arranged by 
the late Rev. Huon James Rose. B.D. 
Part XX. is also Now Ready. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. FetLowes, 
Ludgate Street. 





With 136 RR A elegantly bound, Price 12s. 


KILLARNEY. 


A WEE AT 
By ie, and Mrs. S. C. Hatr. 


London: J. How, 
iso 


132, Fleet Street. 


Also 
THE sees re BOOK OF BRITISH 
BA 


LLADS. 


Part VIIT. 


With Illustrations, by the First Artists, on every page. 
To be completed in Twelve Parts. 





22, Ludgate Street, 30th August 1843. 
Messrs. Cuartes Kyiont and Co. beg to aunounce that 


they have Just Published, 
iv calf or ciret. binding, 


HE BOOK OF 


EXAMINATIONS, Orders of Removal, 


Price 103. in cloth, or 12s. 


PRECEDENTS OF 


and other 


Instruments in Parochial Settlemeut ; with Proofs, Ex- 
emplifications. and an Exp: s:tory Comment. 
By Sauver H. Gat, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
This Book will contain a System of Precedents in Set 


tlement Law, 
and printed as Forms for 
Cuar.es Kniout and Co. 


and the whole of them will be extracted 


Actual Use, and Sold by 


With Illustrations by George Cruikshank and Leech. 
The Serrember Number, Price 2s. 6d, of 


ENTLEY’ ~ 


MISCELLANY. 


THE ADVENTURES ‘OF MR. ne EDBURY AND HIs 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON 


By ALBERT 


Srra, Es 


With an Illustration by Leech. 
Cuarrer XLIV.—The Tourists pursue their Journey 


aloug the Rhine. 


Cuarren XLV.— Mr. Ledbury’s inspiration, and Jack 
Johnsov’s version of the Legend of Drachenfels. 

Cuavrer XLVI.—The gallant manner in which Mr. Led- 
bury attacked the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 

Cuarter XLVII.—Mr. De Robiuson junior, has an in- 


terview with Mr. Prodgers. 


Cuarter XLVIII.—The Caravan of Wonders sets out 


for Clumpley. 

Historical Remains of the 
Castle of Anet. By W. 
Law Game. 

Where is Truth ? 

The Gaol Chaplain; or a 
Dark Page from Life's 
Volume — A Criminal’s 
Last Hours—The Foreign 
Ambassadress. 

Irish Songs. 

The Crammed Turkey. 

The Haunted Chamber; or 
the Pedlar’s Pauic. 
Tale of Blood. By Hilary 
Hypbane. 


The Popular War Songs of 
Switzerland — Leaves of 
Legendary Lore. By Dr. 
W. C. Taylor. 

Orlando Griffin. By Chas. 
Whitehead. With an 
Illustration by George 
Cruikshank. 

The South Wind. By W. 
Law Game. 











Song. By the Hon. Alex. 
M Dougall. 

Memoirs of Joseph Shep- 
herd Munden,Comedian. 
By his Son. 


A NIGHT WITH AN IRISH WHISKEY- 
DRINKER. 


Ricaarp Bentiey, sates Burlington Street. 





Priec 2s. 
INSWORTH’S 


6d. 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs oF THE SepreMBER NuMBER. 
MODERN CHIVALRY; 

OR A NEW ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
Edited by W. Harrison Atnswortu, Esq. 
Flights V. and VI. 

With an Illustration on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 


Keeping LSee- By Laman 
r 


My Intimate Friend. By 


Blancha Madame de Chatelain. 
The Cousins, By the Ba- | The Farm- House; a Legend 
roness de Calabrella. of 1792. By Charles 
4 Continued, Ollier. 
The Far Away. By Miss | The Duchesse de Mazarin 
i Skelton. at Chelles. By Miss 
i Love and Fame; the Poet’s Pardoe, Part the Se- 
; Wish. By Catherine} cond. 
ti Parr. 
: THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


From Original Letters and Genuine Documents collected 


during the last 


Twenty Years. 


Edited by Georcz Raymonp, Esq. 


The Loquacious Kentuc- 
kian, By ‘‘ Uncle Sam.”’ 

Sestri. By the Hon, Julia 
Augusta Maynard. 

The Mysteries of Beeching- 
oe By Charles W. 


Brooks. 
** Good Queen Bess.”’ 


An Evening at Dyar-Bekir. 
By W. Francis Ainsworth. 

Violet and Violante. By 
Miss Skelton. 

Song. By Barney Brallag- 


han. 
Our Library Table. 





JOHN MANESTY; 
THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 
By the late Wittiam Maartxn, LL.D. 
F Chapters VII. and VIII. 
With an Mlastration on Steel, by George Cruikshank, 
and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide 
Square, 


Street, 


Trafalgar 








This Day, Price 2s. 6d. 


WITH A MAP OF THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO 
THE ANCiENTs, 
Compiled and Engraved by W. Huoues, Professor 
of Geography to the College of Civil Engineers, 
And numerous Engravings on Wood by Jackson, 


THE SIXTH MONTHLY PART OF 


A CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
By JOHN KITTO, 


Editor of ‘“‘ Tae Prcrortat Bisie,’’ &e. 


Assisted by various able Scholars and Divines, Bhitish, 
American, aud Continental, whose Initials are affixed 
to their respective Contributions. 


The design of the Editor is to produce 
Work, which, within reasonable limits, and ata mode- 
rate price, shall present a comprehensive digest of all 
the information considered necessary in a Dictionary of 
this description, and embracing the results of those 
modern researches in Biblical Literature and Science, 
with which it is so important that English readers should 


an Original 


be acquainted. 

The Work is printed in double columns, in a clear and 
distinct type, and is embellished with highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel, and with Maps. The volume is 
also profusely illustrated with Wood-engraviugs, repre- 
seuting Landscapes, Buildings, Monumeuts, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by picrorian 
than by writTen description, or by which the Written 
Text may be in any degree elucidated. 





The following List of Contributors will enable the public 
to judge of the distinguished codperatiun by which the 
Editor is aided in conducting the ork :— 


Reverend W. L. Arexanver, M.A. Author of ‘‘ The 
Connexion and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testuments,’’ &c. 

Reverend J. R. Bearp, D.D. Member of the His- 
torico- Theologico Society of Leipzig. 

Reverend C. H. F. Brattosrotsxy, Ph. D. of Git- 
tingen, iy on of ** De Abrogatione Legis.” 

G. M. Bett, Author of ‘* Universal Mechanism,” &c. 

Reverend Joun Browx, D.D. Professor of Exege- 
tical Theology to the United Secession Church, 

Reverend Grorct Busu, Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in the University of New 
York. 

Reverend K. A. Crepner, Ph. D. Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Giessen. 

Reverend S. Davipson, LL.D. Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Oriental Languages in the 
I e Independent College. 

Reverend J. F. Denuam, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, F.R.S. 

Reverend J. W. Doran, LL.D. Association Secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society. 

Reverend J. W. Gorcu, M.A. Trinity College, 
Dubliu. 

Reverend H. A. C. Havernicx, Ph. D. Professor 
of Theology in the University of Konigsberg. 
Reverend E. W. Henastensero, D.D. Provessor of 

Theology iu the University of Berlin. 

Reverend J. Jacont, of the University of Berlin. 

Reverend R. Jamieson, M.A. Editor cf ‘‘ Paxton's 
Illustrations of Scripture.’’ 

E. Micuartson, Ph. D. 

Reverend N. Morren, M.A. Author of ‘* Biblical 
Theology,’ aud Translator of ‘* Rosenmiiller’s 
Geography.” 

Joun Nicuwotson; B.A. Oxford, Ph. D. Tibingen, 
Author of ** An Account of the Establishment 
of the Fatemite Dynasty,’’ ‘Translator of 
«* Fwald’s Hebrew Grammar.” 

W. A. Nicuotson, M.D. 

F. W. aes late Fellow of Balliol College, O: 
fo 





Reverend Joun Patties Potrer, M.A. Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Reverend Banen Powew., M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Sa- 
vilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 


Freperick R. Lees, Ph. D. Author of ‘ Illustrated 
History of Alcohol.”’ 

J.F. Royiz, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S. Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
London ; Professor of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics in King’s College, London. 

J. E. Rytanp, Translator of ‘‘ Neander’s Church 
History.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. Hamriton Surru, K.H. and 
K.W. F.R. and L.S., President of the Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, &c. &c. 

Reverend J. Pye Smrru, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

Reverend H. Stresur xe, D.D. Author of “A ‘atey 
of the Church,’’ &c. 

Reverend A. Tuotuck, D.D. Professor of Theology 
in the University of Halle. 

Reverend Winttam Waicat, LL.D. Trinity College 
Dablin, Translator of ‘‘ Seiler’s Biblical Her- 
meneutics,”’ 





ADAM and CHAKLES BLACK, Edinburgh; 


LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and 
Cc.; WHITTAKER and Co.; ; and HAMILTON, 
ADAMS and Co. London. 











: eo QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXLIV. will be Pabtished on Tvespay, 
SepremBer 3th. 
ConTENTs : 
1. Life aud Works of Sismondi. 
2. Coins and Medals. 
. Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. 
4. Sir David Wilkie. 


& 





5. Theognis Restored. By Mr. Frere. 
6. Irish Fisheries. 
7. History of the Dog. 
8. Horace Walpole. 
9. Policy of Miuisters—Ireland, &c. 
Joun Murray, Albem: irle Street. 
¥LACKWOOD'S MAGAZ INE, 
No. CCCXXXV. for Sepremser, Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: I. **We are all Low People there’’; a 


Tale of the Assizes—II. Frederick Schlegel—III. Mar. 
sion; or the Memoirs of a Statesman, Part4—1V. A 
Vision of the World. By Delta—V. The Bankruptcy of 
the Greck Kingdom—VI. A Sketch in the Tropics, from 
& Supercars :0’s Log— VII. Womau's Rights and Duties— 
VIII. A Plea for Aucient Towns against Railways—IX, 
bcd Policy—Ships, Colonies, and Commerce. 
Witiram Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Ediuburgh; an: 22, Pall Mall, London. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. CXVIL. for SepremBer. Price Is. Mouthly, 
or 12s. a Year. 

Contatns: Alievor; a Tale of the Smuggliug Dogs of 
the Belgic Frontier; by Mrs. Gore—Feast of the Poets 
for September 1843— Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, 
ofthe Ettrick Shepherd, Sir Henry Raeburn, &c.; by 
John Morrison—The Scottish Universities and the Kirk 
—Modern Romance, No. VI.; the Slapdash Military ; 
Phelim O'Toole. the Light Dragoon—Hood’'s Australia 
and the East—Memoir of Lord Sydenham —Australian 
Sketches ; The Settler— Literary Register. 

Witiram Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmexin, MarsHast, aud 

Co. Loudon. 








rINHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for SepremBerR, Price 2s. 6d. 

Coyratns: The Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary; Frag- 
ment X.; A Fragment of Ferest Life—Sonnets; by W ile 
liam Dowe—Osford and Berliu Theology — Rosalie; two 
Sonnets - Our Portrait Gallery; No. XXXIII. : the late 
Percival Barton Lord. Esq. M.D.— Arrah Neil; or, 
Times of Old; Chaps. VI. VII. VIII. and IX.; by @. P. 
R. James, Esq. —Traits of Saracenic Chivalry ; ; No. IL 
—Carpenter’s Cyclopedia of Natural Scieuce — Letters 
from Germany — The Commissioner; or, De Luuatico 
Iuquirendo—The Repeal Agitation ; "The Policy of the 

Movemeut and of the Ministry. 
Dablin: Wiii1aAm Curry, Jun. and Co.; W. 
and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


NHE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
fur Sepremper, Price 2s. 6d. Contains: 
Journal of a Company's 
Officer. 
Calcutta As It Is. By Mr. 
Stoequeler. 
Reminisceuces of an Old 
Kechuk & Breduck Dacoits 
Hand. By Capt. Bellew. 
Critical Notices— Monthly 
Sir John Hobhouse. Commentary — Chroni- 
The Scinde Papers. cle, &e. &e. 
London: Wn. H. Atnen and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
THE INDIAN MAIL, No. 5, will be Published im- 
mediately ou the arrival of the Overland Mail, daily 
expected. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
fir Sepremver, Price 2s. 6d, ConTatns: 
1. Letters of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2. The Things we Don't Knew 
3. Reminiscences of Men and Things. 
has a Good Memory. No. IX. 
King of the French. Part I. 
4. The Pear] of Bruges. 
5. Addison. Part II. 
6. Men's Wives. By George Fitz-Boodle. 
The Ravrenswing. 
7. Parliamentary Pickings; or, the Wonders and 
Marvels of the Sessiou of 1843 
8. The Paradise of Shedaud. 
9, Jerome Paturct. With Considerations on Novels in 
General, in a Letter from M. A. Titmarsh. 
10. The Lady Francesca. 
1l. The Late Sessicn of Parliament. 
G. W. Nicxisson, 215, Regent Street, London. 


C ONTENTS OF THE SIXTH 
NUMBER of MR. RIPPINGILLE S ARTIST 
aud AMATEURS MAGAZINE, 
lished Yesterday. Royal 8vo. 1s. 

Prize Cartoons—To whom should the Painter : ddress 
Himself ?an Essay. By W. B. Scott—The Tutor—Edu- 
cation in Art—Inustitute of the Fine Arts; an Inquiry 
into the Causes and Circumstances which favour and op- 
pose the Progress of Art—An Essay on the Historical 
Allusions of Spenser in the Poem of the Faéry Queen— 
Four Years’ Residence in Italy — Notices to Corre- 
spondents. 

_ London : Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


S. Orr 





China, 

Official Life in India, No.4 
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